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ALL CHILDREN and most adults like to play. This liking 
may not be simply a desire to play games. It may be a desire 
to engage in activities, which although not games; yet have 
all the characteristics of play. But if we are asked why we like 
to play we may find it difficult to give a satisfactory answer. 
Play is something which it is difficult to define. It is im- 
portant, however, from the point of view of education, for 
us to find an answer to the question, Why do we like to play ? 
For, when we know why we like to play, it will be possible 
for us to understand the importance of play, and play 
activities, for our children, and it will also be possible for us 
to understand what play really is. We will also be in a better 
position to plan activities into which children will enter as 
they do into play. 

There is in everyone an innate desire to be active and to 
use the powers of the personality actively, in various ways. 
There is a strong desire to use the powers which we call 
instinctive urges. Probably the root cause of the pleasure 
that comes from play is that when playing we get a chance 
for these instinctive urges to be active and to function freely. 
Play is a means by which we can use our powers, powers 
which clamour to be active, but which often get little chance 
of freely functioning. Play then provides opportunities for 
the use of our innate powers, and gives boys and girls, men 
and. women, the chance to satisfy the innate tendency of the 
personality to be active. 

Play provides opportunities for satisfying the instinctive 
urge to strive, which we shall call the urge to pugnacity. This 


may be, in the case of games, or of any activity into which 
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competition enters, the urge to compete with others, to strive 
to win, It may be the urge to struggle with things, with our 
physical environment in order to carry out a purpose, to pit 
ourselves against our environment. 

Play also provides the opportunity to be with others, to do 
something along with others, and to act as one of a group. 
Even a small child who has not reached the stage of co- 
operating or playing with other children, and whose play is 
completely individual, likes to carry on his individual play 
in the company of other children. He is not playing with 
them, but likes to play alongside others. Play thus satisfies the 
desire to be with others, which we call the herd instinct. 
This satisfaction is still greater when, as the child grows, he 
reaches the stage of co-operative play and team games. 

Play also provides opportunities for the exercise of the 

desire for self-assertion. In games and play-activities the indi- 
vidual can show what he is capable of, especially if he has any 
skill in the activity in which he is engaging. Many a child 
who gets little recognition in the classroom for what he does 
there, can display his powers and abilities when it comes to 
play. 
A child loves to play at being a different personality— 
being a mother, doctor, teacher, soldier, and so on, no doubt 
to get the ‘feel’ of it. Indeed, a few years later this purpose 
may become fully conscious. I asked one of my children of 
ten years, ‘Why do you like playing at being a school 
teacher ? ' The child replied at once, ‘ Because I like bossing 
people about : I want to be a school teacher.’ Make-believe 
play is no doubt often a means by which a child can satisfy 
his self-assertive tendencies without the hindrance which 
reality would impose upon him.! 


This is especially true of dramatics. Those too who have 


1 C. W. Valentine, Psychology and its Bearing on Education (Methuen, 
2nd ed. 1960). 
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capabilities for leadership get a chance to exercise these 
powers when playing. In the case of others, the followers, 
the urge to selfabasement is satisfied. 

One of the most important of play-activities is creative 
activity. All creative activity satisfies an innate urge. This 
is true whether, as some believe, creative work of all kinds 
satisfies and sublimates the sex instinct, or whether we 
postulate a separate instinctive urge for creation and con- 
struction. It is the experience of many that creative activity 
is the most fascinating form of play. It exercises this fascina- 
tion because through it an innate urge is given an opportu- 
nity to function. 

Thus in play some of the strongest of our inherited urges 
to activity are given scope and opportunity to function, and 
the individual's desire to be active along the line of these 
urges is satisfied. 

In play and play-activities there is a freedom which we 
do not feel when engaged in the ordinary work of life. The 
child feels that he is doing something which he wants to do. 
He is not doing it because he has to, but because he wants to 
do it. It is an activity undertaken for its own sake, because 
of the pleasure and satisfaction which it gives. The aim | 
and purpose of what is done is the enjoyment that comes 
from the activity. The adult, when playing, casts aside the 
burden of responsibility which he carries when working. 
There is no financial or economic result depending on what 
he does. When a game becomes so serious, as for instance à 
test match is likely to become, then it loses most of the 
characteristics of play and becomes. work or even a war! 
But in normal cases those playing a game feel a freedom and 
an ease which they do not feel when at work. They can stop 
playing when they want to, and can take up any game which 
appeals to them. 
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But in other cases it appears that there is no difference at 
all. 

A man who earns his living by ‘ playing’ cricket or foot- 

' ball, is working, and feels he is working, even though he is 
playing a game. It is not play for him, and if he wants to play, 
cricket or football is the last thing he would turn to. On 
the other hand, a man may do a great deal of what we 
would ordinarily call hard work, and yet feel that he is 
playing. The artist, absorbed in painting a picture is working 
in the spirit of play. An inventor like Edison shows all the 
characteristics of a person at play. We thus have a position 
when it is difficult to distinguish between play and work. 
This is what we aim at when we use the play way and play- 
activities in school. Although a great deal of * work’ is done 
yet it is not felt to be work in the ordinary sense, but is looked 
on as play. The attitude of the child to what he is doing is 
the same as his attitude to play, and he has the same feeling 
‘about what he is doing as he has when playing. 

The real difference between work and play is that in work 
there is not the same feeling of freedom, the same sense of 
recreation, the same feeling of satisfaction in the free use of 
powers, as there is in play. Normally what we do to 
earn a living is work and not play, though even this is 
not always true. But when the necessity of earning money 
for our families and ourselves looms large, then we do not 
feel that we are playing. The professional cricketer earns his 
living by playing cricket, so that cricket becomes work for 
him, even though he may enjoy playing cricket in modera- 
tion. But when he must play cricket six days in the week, 
there is in it for him no relaxation, no freedom, no recreation. 

The difference can be illustrated in the case of an 
author, who, in order to live, writes ‘ pot-boilers’ in 
which he is not whole-heartedly interested. He writes 
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them because he must have money to live. But at the 
same time he is working on a book for which he cannot 
expect a large sale but into which he puts his whole heart 
and soul. In this book he is really expressing himself. 
Writing this book, though it may involve much more hard 
thought and work than writing the pot-boilers, is play for 
him. Doubtless he will be glad of any monetary return from 
it, but that is a purely incidental consideration. He is not 
writing it for the money it may bring. Even though he should 
get nothing for it, yet he would still write it. Therefore it 
is play. Writing the pot-boilers is work. In the same way 
a man may write books in his spare time, while earning his 
living at another occupation. Such writing will be play for 
him, however much ‘work’ he puts into his writing. He 
writes because. he wants to, to satisfy an inner urge, to 
express himself. 

Pupils work when preparing for an examination. There 
is something important depending on what they do. The 
examination looming ahead of them limits their freedom 
and forces them to study, and often to study subjects which 
have no apparent connexion with life. Hence we find few of 
the characteristics of play in what they do. But when there 
is no particular examination hanging over them, when 
pupils are able to be active freely and to give free scope to 
their urges to activity, they work in the spirit of play. 
Quantitatively they may learn just as much as when working 
for an examination. But they do it in a different way and 
for a different reason. Hence their work is play, while 
the examination-motived performance is work. The general 
effect on the development of the personality, when work is 
done in the spirit of play, is much more significant and 
valuable than when no play element is present. Our task 
is to seek to help our pupils to work as far as possible in the 
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spirit of play, so that there is no difference between work 
and play. Dr Valentine suggests that when thinking of 
the educational application of play methods we should 
speak of ‘ work for its own sake’ rather than of play. 

In his book The Play Way Mr Caldwell Cook says: 
“Work that is done with joy at heart and leisure that is 
not wasted, merge into one as play.... The only work 
worth doing is really play ; for by play I mean doing any- 
thing with one's heart in it.... To do anything with 
interest, to get at the heart of the matter and live there 
actively—that is Play.’ 2 

It follows then that the best work is work that cannot 
be distinguished from play, and that if we can help our 
pupils to work in the spirit of play, and so to arrange 
things that their work is play, they will accomplish more, 
and develop better, than if they spend their time in school 
engaged in the type of occupation which is work, with no 
characteristics of play in it. 

The advantages of play-way methods may be summed up 
as follows : 

I. Play and play-activities foster development in ac- 
quiring basic skills. This is because of the opportunities 
given through play for the exercise of the powers of the 
personality. 

2. Play and play-activities help in the intellectual deve- 
lopment of the child. * We accept it as a truism that the 
child learns by doing; hence we must see to it that the 
school environment gives full scope for development of 
initiative, curiosity, experimenting and problem solving. 
Rich play experiences, and learning through free choice 
work, centres of interest, and’ activity programmes are the 


? Valentine, op. cit. 
*H, Caldwell Cook, The Play Way (Heinemann, 1938). 
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most likely ways to ensure that the young child will grow 
in ability to attend, to observe, to concentrate, and to re- 
member, primarily because they appeal to his spontaneous 
interests.’ ! 

3. Play helps in the physical development of the child. 

4, Play and play-activities help in the social development 
of the child and in his émotional life. Through play the 
child learns to co-operate, to plan work in co-operation 
with others, to accept his share in joint responsibility, to 
make social judgements, to exercise powers of leadership, to 
take part in group discussions, and generally to live and 
work with others. f 

Play provides outlets for emotional energy and is often a 
means of resolving tense situations. It gives chances for 
self-expression. It helps children to get over inevitable 
frustrations, and to learn to exercise self-control. 

5. Play and play-activities provide opportunities which 
call forth effort and result in children experiencing success 
and achievement, things which every child needs. Through 
play they get a sense of self-fulfilment and well-being result- 
ing in happiness, self-confidence, a feeling of power, and a 
zest for life. Life appears to them to be worth while and they 
are encouraged to further effort. 

There are at least four main ways in which play and 
the play spirit can be brought into the school and utilized 
in school work. 

l. Educational games and play-way exercises. 

9. Projects and activities in which the play spirit is 
central and which are really done as ‘ work for its 
own sake '. 


1 Activity Methods, Ed, C, Sturmey (Evans Brothers, 1950). 
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3. Creative activities of various kinds. 
4. Dramatics. 


All of these can form part of the school programme from 
the first class up to the high school, 


CHAPTER 2 


CREATIVE, WORK SEES. 
w^ 
CREATIVE ACTIVITIES are play-activities. Here, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, it is difficult to distinguish between 
work and play. What. we call creative work is done in the 
spirit of play, and such work has all the characteristics of 
play. On the other hand a great deal of what we call play 
involves creative activity and work, and gives opportunities 
for satisfying the creative urge. — | 

When engaging in creative activity a child is doing 
something for his own sake. He is satisfying an innate urge. 
He is absorbed in the activity itself and is not thinking of 
what others will say or do. He may pay attention to this when 
the work is completed, but not when he is actually doing the — , 
work. There is no concern with the economic results of 
what he is doing, with whether he will earn anything for his 
work. There is no passing of an examination depending on 
what he does. He is lost in what he is engaged in, thinking 
neither of himself nor of others. He is putting his whole 
soul and being into his activity. Later, the artist, for in- 
stance, shows the same objectivity. The picture in which 
he is expressing himself and his ideas, is the sole object of 
his attention. So absorbed and caught up is he in his ‘ play’ 
that even food and sleep are forgotten. He will starve for 
his art. He works for the love of what he does. 

On the other hand, play actively encourages the develop- 
ment of the creative powers of our children and young 
people. 1 
For play, taken in the narrower sense of a phenomenon be- 
longing especially to childhood, shows the creative impulses 
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in their clearest, most vigorous, and most typical form.' 


When we encourage our children to be creatively active, 
therefore, we are giving them the chance to play, and the 
work they do, which will often be really hard work, is really 
play, with all the benefits which that involves. 

When engaged in creative ‘activities of any kind, the child 
is satisfying one of the strongest urges in his nature and 
finding the natural satisfaction that follows from so doing. 
He is sublimating that urge, using his instinctive power in a 
way which gives the highest and fullest scope to its exercise. 
He is active physically and mentally, the result of which 
again is a feeling of satisfaction. 

Further than this, when engaged in creative work, the 
child is fulfilling his unconscious desire to be of significance 
in his community. Unconscious though this desire may be, 
it is none the less very strong. And the satisfying of this 
desire is very necessary for the harmonious de&elopment of 
the personality. Nothing is better calculated to defeat that 
bugbear of so many children, the feeling of inferiority, than 
the knowledge that he is creating something, making some- 
thing new, that he has something to show which is the work 
of his hands or the child of his brain. The very fact that the 
child has been able to do this, in no matter how elementary 
or primitive a way, helps him to feel that he has made some 
contribution to the little world in which he lives, and to the 
society in which he moves. 

Creative work gives the child a sense that he has achieved 
something. He is spurred to further effort as a result. He 
gains self-confidence. He finds that he has done something 
different from what others are doing. He begins to realize 
that he can use his powers and abilities, and is encouraged to 


1P, Nunn, Education ; Its Data and First Principles (Arnold, 1945). 
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go on doing so more and more. He feels. able to express 
his individuality, and to assert himself through what he does. 
He has put his whole self into what he has made or what 
he has done, and the satisfaction which this expression of 
himself brings is again most important for his development. 

Creative activity is the highest form of work and the most 
significant form of play. 

It is a form of work and play in which everyone can take 
part. The innate desire to create and construct is present 
in every human being. Every child in every school should 
have the opportunity to employ himself in some form of 
creative work. This does not mean that every child can do the 
same kind of creative work. One type of activity will appeal 
to one, and a different form to another. One will have an 
interest in making things with his hands. Another will have 
a bent for literary work. One will have special ability in art, 
another in music. But in every child there will be some 
ability for some kind of creative activity or another. This 
means that we should give opportunities for, and encourage, 
creative work in connexion with every subject. We cannot 
expect that every child will be able to write original stories, 
or will take an interest in the activities connected with pro- 
ducing a magazine. We cannot expect that every child will 
be able to draw pictures. (Though in every case, if we 
give opportunities and encouragement, we shall find far 
more showing ability and capacity than we would have 
thought possible.) Therefore it is necessary that provision 
be made, in a school, for as many different types of creative 
and constructive activity as possible, in order that we may 
cater for every child, and for a large number of different 
interests and abilities. 

Not only is it essential that such encouragement of crea- 
tive ability should be a feature of every subject in every 
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school, but this encouragement should be given from the 
earliest age. One reason why there often seems to be so 
little desire to do creative work among older pupils is that 
a beginning was not made when they were young. The 
desire has atrophied through lack of opportunity for satis- 
faction, Creative work in school should start from the time 
the child comes to school, and should continue right through 
the school course. It is not only necessary to supply oppor- 
tunities for creative work in connexion with all subjects, but 
also in every class. Only thus shall we be able to develop 
the creative ability of our children, and inculcate in them a 
creative attitude to life so that they will grow into citizens 
who are more interested in building up and creating new 
things, than in destroying old things. The creative citizen 
is the one who will be able to make a real and constructive 
contribution to the welfare of the country, and to the society 
in which he lives. But this creative attitude can be built up 
only if creative work is made an integral part of school life 
from beginning to end. : 

We shall now consider some of the ways in which we can 
encourage our children to be creatively active in the various 
branches of work in school. 

But we must not forget, in considering this, that creative 
work, even though it be the highest form of play, is work. 
The corrett use of tools has to be learned, and skill in that 
use gained, before a box or stool can be made. The 
standard of skill need not be very high before the 
child is allowed freedom to make something. But some 
degree of skill there must be. Knowledge of words and of how 
to use them is necessary before stories can be written. Knowl- 
edge of facts in history and geography is a prerequisite to 
creative work in those subjects. Digging and manuring must 
be done before a garden can be produced, The teacher then, 
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will grade the sort of creative activity he suggests according 
to the knowledge and skill of his pupils, always remember- 
ing, however, that the desire to create something is the best 
incentive to gaining a skill or obtaining knowledge. But 
there must be a reasonable relation between the type of 
creative work suggested, and the knowledge and skill of the 
children, Discouragement will result if they are allowed to 
try something which is completely beyond their powers. 
What is suggested should arise from the work that is being 
done and, while not too easy, should not be too difficult. 
Probably the best method of encouraging creative and con- 
structive work in small children is the project method, which 
is discussed in Chapter 3. A project always has a constructive 
activity at its centre, and in the course of the project many 
subsidiary activities are taken up. A good deal of the 
children’s time is spent in making things, and they get many 
opportunities for satisfying the creative urge. 
Apart from the project method, for small children there 
should be daily play with materials that they can use for 
making things, especially such materials as clay, paper, wood, 
water, sand, paint, and scrap material of various kinds. In 
Indian schools the value of clay-modelling should be empha: 
sized. Clay is available everywhere. It costs nothing, and can 
form a valuable creative activity in every school, no matter 
how little equipment may be available. Plenty of opportuni- 
ties for free-drawing and colour-work should be given, when- 
ever the necessary material and equipment are available. 
This is work which appeals to practically all children, provid- 
ed.they are given a fair amount of freedom and the ‘play’ is 
informal. The particular activities taken up will depend to 
some extent on local situations and circumstances, but it is 
safe to say that if the teacher has sufficient imagination and 
initiative, in spite of financial handicaps, small children in 
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every school can be given ample opportunities for this type 
of work. : 

‘In each subject there should be a systematic syllabus of 
creative activity worked out, graded for different ages and 
stages. Such syllabuses will naturally be elastic. They are 
not meant to be strictly adhered to, as with an ordinary 
syllabus. They are more in the nature of suggestions for the 
teacher, giving him a general idea of the sort of thing that 
he can try to do at various stages. As he gets experience 
he will modify and change and add to his syllabus. But he 
should have some such guide which will give definiteness and 
system to what he does. Otherwise creative activities will be 
haphazard and may perhaps be forgotten altogether. 

History. l. Dramatization of historical stories. This may 
be done in a very simple and elementary way in lower classes 
and become more elaborate with older children. 

2. Writing of historical biographies. This again will go 
from very simple work to the more finished product that the 
high school pupil can manage. Such biographies may be put 
up as small booklets, with illustrations, either drawn by the 
pupil himself, or obtained from magazines and papers. 

3. Historical maps, suited to the stage of the pupils. 

4. Charts and time lines. These are more difficult and 
can normally be done only by older pupils. These also can 
be illustrated in various ways. 

5. Models of places, buildings, houses, i ships, etc. 
which come into history. These again are suitable activities 
for older pupils. 

6. For more mature pupils, descriptions of the probable 
feelings and reactions of historical characters in the situa- 
tions in which they find themselves. For instance, descrip- 
tions of the feelings of Asoka after the Kalinga War ; of 
Babar after his capture of Delhi ; of Dalhousie on hearing of 
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the outbreak of the War of Independence. This gives scope 
for pupils to try themselves out at imaginative writing. 

Geography. 1. Map-drawing at all stages. Many different 
kinds of maps are needed in geography, showing special 
features, and these give scope for a great deal of creative and 
constructive work. Where it is difficult to get the necessary 
paper or cloth for maps, they may be drawn on the 
ground or cut out of the ground. A great deal of this kind of 
work can be done in village schools, where equipment is 
scarce, 

9. Collections of various kinds of things connected with 
geography. Usually success in this kind of work depends on 
the availability of pictures. But in town schools collections 
of stamps can usually be made, and sometimes other 
types of collections. These can be set up in books and illus- 
trated. 

3. Charts of various kinds form an important part of 
geography, and provide a creative activity for older pupils, 
though very simple ones may be done by younger ones. 

4, Dramatics and the presentation of tableaux can be 
used in connexion with geography right through the school 
course. 

5. Descriptions of imaginary visits to other parts of India 
and to other countries. This can be done by more advanced 
pupils and directed reading will be a necessary preparation. 
In the same way descriptions of voyages to different places 
can be written. : 

6. As in history, various models can be prepared. 

Science. 1. Preparation and making of simple pieces of 
apparatus. 

9. Diagrams of various kinds. 

3. Conducting of experiments outside the regular course. 

4. Writing descriptions of how famous scientists made 

° 
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their discoveries, with imaginative treatment of their feel- 
ings, hopes and fears. 

Mathematics. 1. Preparing of diagrams for putting up 
on the wall of the classroom. 

2. Making of mathematical apparatus. 

8. Making up of problems. 

Religious Teaching. 1. Dramatization of incidents in 
religious history and of religious stories. As with all drama- 
tization, this can be used with pupils of all ages. 

2. Writing of biographies of religious leaders, again with 
emphasis on an imaginative treatment of feelings. 

3. Discussion of problems of life in the light of religious 
principles and teaching, in an attempt to reach a possible 
solution of the problems taken up. This means creative 
thinking. 

4. Planned action along the lines of solutions reached. 

Handcrafts, Agriculture, Nature Study. These are 
subjects in which most of the work done is creative and con- 
structive. 

The Mother-tongue. In connexion with the mother- 
tongue the following is a more detailed outline of a suggested 
syllabus, which will give the idea of how such a syllabus can 
be prepared. 


PRIMARY STAGE (Oral work will precede written work.) 

1. Filling up and expanding the outline of a story. At 
first this outline can be fairly full. It can gradually be made 
more brief. 

2. Giving the story suggested by a series of pictures with- 
out titles. à A 

3. Retailing village folk-tales or other stories heard. 
(There is not much creative work in this, but it is an easy 
introduction to story-telling and writing.) 

* 
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4. Making up the middle of a story when the beginning 
and the ending are given, or making up the ending when 
the beginning is given. This work is graded in difficulty. 

5. The sentence game. See Chapter 7. 

6. ‘If I were ...' or ‘A day in the life o£ ... exercises. 
Pupils are asked to imagine that they are such things as a 
donkey, a rupee, a cow and so on, and are then asked to write 
the story of a day in their lives. Or they are asked to write 
what they would do if they were a dog in the bazaar, a 
teacher, a millionaire or anything that may be topical. This 
type of work will be fairly elementary with upper primary 
classes, developing with older pupils. 


, 


MIDDLE STAGE. 1. Writing the story suggested by a picture 
that has not been seen before. 

9. ‘Jf I were...’ and ‘A day in the life of... 
a more advanced type. 

3. Collective stories. "This is an advance on the sentence 
game. A group meet and decide on tbe plot of a story. 
Then different parts are given to different individuals or to 
pairs of pupils. Each individual or pair does his part and 
then the group meet again and put the parts together, 
deleting or adding as is found necessary. : 

4. Wishing. Pupils are told to imagine that they have 
Alladin's Lamp and can get one wish fulfilled. They are 
to write an account of why they have this wish, what the 
wish is, how it was fulfilled and what the result was. 

5. Conversations. These can be between characters in any 
story the class may be reading, between characters in history, 
or between things in everyday life such'as a motor-car and 
a horse, a butcher and a goat, a donkey and its master. 

6. More advanced work with supplying the endings or 
beginnings or middle portions of stories. 


> 


stories of 
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7. Using dreams as the bases of stories. 

8. Telling stories that have been read as though one of the 
characters in the story was telling it. That is, the story will 
be told in the first person. 

9. An incident in history, or in any book the class is read 
ing, is taken and a change suggested. Pupils are asked to 
write out the new result that would probably follow from 
the suggested change. 

10. Elementary work in writing original stories. 

11. Conversations can be developed into short playlets. 
Stories can be dramatized, 


HIGH SCHOOL. l. Pupils are asked to write out conversa- 
tions which they think would have taken place between 
historical characters if they had met, or which might have 
taken place between characters of modern times, e.g. Asoka 
and Timur ; Babar and Daulat Khan ; Prithvi Raj and Jai 
Chand ; Mr Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung. 

2. Advertisements which lend themselves to imaginative 
treatment can be culled from newspapers, and pupils asked 
to write answers to them. Sometimes the personal column 
may be used to suggest stories. 

3. Pupils may be asked to describe some imaginary future 
situation, eg. an air invasion of the world from Mars ; the 
discovery of a fatal poison which cannot be detected ; the 
invention of a thought-reading machine. 

4. Developments of ‘If I were...’ stories. Pupils may 
be asked to write such themes. as, ‘My experiences with 
Babar ; With Nadir Shah at Delhi ; The flood that destroyed 
our village’, 1 

5. More advanced work. in suggesting changes which 
would result from a change in a given situation in history, 
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or in a book, or from changes in character in any of the 
people in a book or in history. 

6. Writing original stories. Anecdotes or jokes may be 
expanded into stories. Stories can be written to illustrate a 
proverb or a witty saying. Dreams can be used to suggest 
stories, Mistakes can be suggested which might lead to a 
story, e.g. taking the wrong coat or hat ; catching the wrong 
train ; giving the wrong answer in an examination ; leaving 
a private letter in a library book. A list of words can be 
given and pupils asked to write the story suggested when 
they read through the list. A situation can be given and 
pupils asked to write the story of what led up to the 
situation. 

7. Writing reports of imaginary interviews, as though for 
a newspaper, e.g. reporting an interview with Hitler on his 
receiving the news of the fall of Mussolini. 

8. Writing plays. These may be developed from historical 
stories or from stories in books read. 

9. Writing poetry. 

10. Producing magazines (see Chapter 7). 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE PROJECT METHOD 


‘THE PROJECT METHOD is not, in reality, a method of teaching 
so much as a method of determining the curriculum and of 
determining what shall be taught at a particular time. It 
is a method by which we try to connect our work in school 
with the instinctive urges of the pupils, to give them plenty 
of opportunities to be active and to use their powers, and 
to link up the work done in school with everyday life. 

A project is something which the children decide to do 
or to make, an activity which will fulfil some particular 
desire of the pupils. The children have a purpose, a 
desire, and they are given the chance to carry out this 
purpose. This ensures that they shall be active. Activity 
of some sort or another is always at the centre of work 
carried on by the project method. While the children 
are trying to do what they want to, to carry out their 
purpose, they find that there is certain knowledge which 
it is necessary for them to have, and certain skills which 
it is necessary for them to learn, if they are to be success- 
ful in carrying out their purpose. So, because it is their 
own purpose, they willingly set to work to get the know- 
ledge necessary, and to learn the skill they need. Thus 
a number of things are brought in which are connected 
with the project. These the children learn as they go 
along. This is why the project method is a way of de- 
termining what shall be taught. We teach the things 
that are necessary for the children to know if they are to 
carry out their purpose. 

When work is carried on according to the project 
method, therefore, children are fulfilling a need which 
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they have felt. In order to fulfil that need they learn the 
things that they must know if their need is to be met. Thus 
all they do is connected with a need they feel, with a pur- 
pose of their own, and with something, therefore, which is 
vitally connected with their life. The central activity also 
acts as a correlating agency, and the work that the children 
do is a whole, with the different parts vitally linked together, 
There is no division of school life into separate subjects 
which, so far as the children can see, have no connexion 
with one another. All they do is done with one object and 
one aim, and all they do helps to achieve that aim. School 
work is thus made much more real and has much more 
meaning. 

The activity in which the children engage is an activity 
which they themselves choose. The teacher, as a member 
of the group, will give guidance. He may make suggestions. 
He may point out difficulties if certain activities are 
chosen, But he will see to it that the activity which is 
finally chosen is one that arises out of what the children 
want to do, and out of some need which they feel. The 
result is that the children not only get a chance to 
be active but they are active in something which they 
want to do. It is needless to point out the difference 
between this and the normal way in which school work is 
approached. When working at a project the children see 
the reason for what they are doing. They want to keep 
fowls. Because they want to keep fowls, they realize that 
they have to find out how fowls ought to be treated. To 
do this they have to read certain books. They realize that 
they have to have a house for the fowls. Therefore they 
have to build a hen-house. To be able to do this again, 
they have to find out how to do it. They have to read 
books, and they have to learn some carpentry, or mason's 
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work. They have to buy things, and to find out the cost 
of material. They soon understand that some knowledge 
of arithmetic is necessary if they are to do what they want 
to do. Also they understand that they have to learn to 
keep accounts of the cost of food and of the money they 
receive from the sale of eggs. In this way they learn a 
great deal, but they learn it because they want to. And 
they learn those things of which they can see the practical 
value. 

Now this is a play method. In the first place there is 
always an activity at the centre of a project. It gives 
scope for the active use of various powers, physical and 
mental. Just as a game gives an opportunity for physical 
and mental activity and so satisfies a deep desire, in the 
same way the activity connected with the project gives 
the chance to be active. And this always appeals. In the 
second place there is freedom when working with projects, 
similar to the freedom which gives games their appeal. 
The child is free to choose to do what he wants to do. 
He gets a great deal of freedom in the actual course 
of the work to make his own decisions and to use his 
own initiative. He feels he is free to carry out his own 
purposes. In the third place, in most projects, the children 
do creative or constructive work of some sort. And, as we 
have seen, creative work is a form of play. Then too, it 
is possible, when using projects, to bring in competition, 
which is one of the characteristics of play and games which 
always appeals. Different groups can compete with one 
another in producing the best result. It is not necessary 
to have only one project under way at a time. Different 
groups can work at the same project. Thus the project 
method is essentially a play-way method, 
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There is an account in The New Era in Education* of 
a difficult school in Blackburn, which is an industrial town 
where children did not, at the time the account was written, 
get much in the way of education. Even among those who 
did get to school, there was no enthusiasm for school 
work, but on the other hand the school was characterized 
by a general listlessness. Home conditions of the children 
were bad. 

The headmaster decided that he was going to change 
this. He remembered that when he was a boy he had always 
been happiest when he was making things, and when he 
was doing things for himself. So very gradually he 
introduced a few tools and some old boxes and pieces of 
wood and started the children making simple things for 
themselves. The children began to take an interest in this. 
This was not school; at least not what they had been 
accustomed to think of as school. Gradually interest in- 
creased. The headmaster gave his children a good deal of 
freedom to tackle anything they wanted to do and which 
they thought they could do. The regular syllabus was left 
in abeyance. But the headmaster did his best to see to it 
that the things the children made were real things, of real 
use. When the children found they could make things 
which were not merely models but of real use, they became 
keener than ever. The creative urge was getting scope to 
function. School had become a place for doing things and 
this principle began to work in other ways. The children 
began to write their own stories and to bind them in book 
form when they were finished. They set up a school shop. 
And so the story goes on. It is an interesting account 
of how the principle of self-directed activity was successfully 


1Ed. by E. Young, ch. iii (George Philip). 
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introduced in soil that was of the worst sort, and 
where the chances of success must have seemed very 
small. 

This is the sort of thing which can be done by means of 
the project method. 

Work done when the project method is used is done in 
the spirit of play. I saw this very clearly in a shop project 
carried out by a class recently. This project was a demons- 
tration, over a period of eight days, and I am giving an 
account of it, as it brings out the way in which a project 
is carried out. As it was a demonstration lasting for only 
a limited period, what was done was also very limited. 
Normally such a project would last much longer and cover 
much more ground. But what was done serves to give an 
indication of what the scope of such a project could be, when 
working under normal school conditions. 

The class assembled and after some discussion decided 
to have a shop where things used in school wauld be sold. 
I should say that the children in the class had never before 
worked according to this method. 

: When this decision had been made the first thing to be 
done was tó write to the head of the school for permission 
to have a shop. Each child set to work to write an 
application, after some instruction in how such applications 
should be written. It was then found that some of the 
children had ink and some did not. No ink was available 
on the spot. The applications had to be written in ink. 
Ink was therefore necessary, and the question arose as to 
how it could be obtained. It could be bought, but it could 
also be made. So the class decided that they would make 
some ink, both for their own use, and also to sell in the 
shop when it got going. 

The teacher then told the class how ink could be made, 
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the various ingredients that were necessary, and how 
much of each. The class copied down the recipe, and 
arrangements were made to collect the necessary things, the 
ingredients, and bottles in which to put the ink, the next 
day. Meanwhile the subject of writing had come up. The 
opportunity was taken to give a lesson on the history of 
writing from the earliest times, and an interesting history 
lesson was the result. Literature was also brought in as 
the teacher read the class the story from Kipling’s book, 
The Just So Stories, about the first letter. (The mother- 
tongue of the children in the class was English.) The 
children had not read the book before but thoroughly 
enjoyed the story, and the teacher told them that there were 
a number of other equally interesting stories in the book. 
They decided to get the book from their school library to 
read or, if it was not in the library, to ask that it should 
be bought for the library. 

The next day the children proceeded, with the help of the 
teacher, to make ink, In the process they. learned how to 
use a balance and how to weigh small quantities accurately 
by means of the balance. They had not used balances be- 
fore, and a useful science lesson thus came in. naturally. 
Each child made a bottleful of ink, doing his own weighing, 
pounding and mixing. Each child was allowed to do things 
himself, the teacher helping as necessary and when asked to. 
The children thoroughly enjoyed themselves, and. finished 
up with some quite good ink. 

The applications were then completed and the writers 
of the two best applications were sent off to get the required 
permission. The children Facete judged which were the 
two best applications. The required permission having been 
obtained, the next question was as to how the shop could be 
stocked. Money was necessary to buy things. So another. 
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application was written for a loan of a small sum of money 
for capital with which to start the shop. This was taken to 
the head of the school and the loan was granted. The 
children then decided what things they would stock in their 
shop, making a list of all the things they thought 
would sell. 

Arrangements were then made for them to go to the 
bazaar and make their purchases. A teacher went with 
them, but the children did their own purchasing under 
the teacher's supervision. They showed considerable shrewd 
ness, and again thoroughly enjoyed their expedition. 

The next day they brought along the things they had 
purchased. Then came the business of fixing the price. 
There was some discussion as to the amount of profit that 
was to be made on each article. Some members in their 
enthusiasm wanted to put on what would have been an 
exorbitant percentage for profit. This naturally led up to 
a discussion on the ethics of buying and selling, and religious 
teaching from the Bible was brought in to enable the 
children to see what the principles of running a shop should 
be. (These children happened all to be Christians. The 
religious teaching would be given according to the religion 
of the children.) They were now in a position to carry on 
with the fixing of reasonable prices. 

This involved a good deal of arithmetic, and the class 
got a good deal of practice in working out the cost of 
individual articles which they had bought in quantities, and 
in finding out what the selling price would be if they added 
a profit of one anna in the rupee. 

The next step was to gnake out cash memo forms. After 
a form had been agreed on, by examining and comparing 
some of the forms they had received when buying their goods, 
each set to work to write out a number of forms, If any 
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facilities for printing had been available in the shape of a 
small hand press and type, then these forms could have 
been printed. When this was done, different duties in the 
shop were assigned to different children. One was appointed 
manager, another assistant manager, another cashier, another 
assistant cashier, others were given the job of salesmen. 
One was made a stock-keeper. As many different jobs as 
possible . were given in order to give everyone some- 
thing to do. i 

It was suggested that when they started to sell they would 
have to do a good deal of quick mental arithmetic. They 
would have to add up columns when people bought more 
than one item. They would have to calculate the price of 
several things of the same sort, when people bought more 
than one pencil or one notebook. They would also have 
to calculate change when people did not give the exact 
amount. The class was divided into two teams and practice 
given in mental arithmetic in these different processes, the 
practice taking the form of a competition between the two 
teams. 

The shop was now set up and the things laid out for 
sale. At first some of the children acted as customers for 
practice, but did not take things away and no real money 
was paid. After this the shop was thrown open to those 
who were watching the demonstration, and real sales were 
made, and real money taken. If the project were being 
carried on in the course of regular school work, the shop 
would be open at certain times every day, and would function 
just as a shop in the bazaar does. 

‘There were no envelopes in the shop. Inquiries were 
made for envelopes. So the children were faced with the 
question of what to do. Would they go and buy some or 
could they make envelopes themselves ? They would make 
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more profit if they could make the envelopes themselves. So 
they decided to make them. They had to buy paper and the 
question of different kinds of paper came up. The opportu- 
nity was taken, to give a geography lesson on paper and how 
it is made, and where it comes from. 

The paper for making envelopes was bought, and the 
children then set about making envelopes with the help of 
the teacher. They got old envelopes and undid. them to 
see how they were shaped, and eventually made a numbe: 
of envelopes, which though not up to the standard o! 
machine-made ones, were usable. They now had to calculate 
the price that they should charge for their envelopes, and 
so arithmetic once more came in. 

These children were just beginning to learn Hindi. Ii 
was pointed out that if a customer came who did not know 
English, a knowledge of Hindi would be necessary. The 
salesmen would have to know the names of different articles 
in Hindi, and the phrases and sentences used in buying and 
selling. So a direct method lesson was given in Hindi in 
which the children were taught the names of articles and 
simple sentences which would be necessary when selling. 

When the demonstration course was coming to an end, 
there came the business of closing up the shop, taking stock, 
and working out how much the takings had been, compar- 
ing this with the cash in hand, finding the profit that had 
been made, paying back the loan, partly in cash and partly 
in stock that had not been sold. 

Finally each child wrote an account of what had been 
done. This account was not left completely till the end, 
but, at various stages, the children were given opportunities 
to write, in their project notebooks, accounts of what 


they were doing, and of how they had made ink and 
envelopes. 
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This demonstration was held in holiday time. Children 
do not usually welcome coming back to school in the holi- 
days. But these children came every day for two hours a 
day, and kept on coming. Their interest in, and enjoyment 
of, what they were doing was very evident. Most of them 
turned up early each day in order not to miss anything, and 
they were reluctant to stop when the time came to close 
down. They were quite anxious to carry on, even though 
it was holiday time, Obviously it was play for them, and 
equally obviously they learnt a great deal. If more such 
work were done in schools, there would be much greater 
interest in what is done, and a great deal more useful know- 
ledge obtained. ; 

The advantages of working with projects are : 

1. It is a play-way method giving many opportunities 
for activity. ; 

9. It ensures that what is done in school is related to 
life, thus enabling pupils to see the use and meaning of 
what they are doing. x 

3. It teaches pupils to think and act for themselves. 
'They learn to be independent in thought and to depend 
on themselves. ` 

4. It ensures that attention is paid to social development. 
The child works in a group and learns to co-operate and 
to develop a sense of responsibility. 

5. It helps children to develop habits necessary for good 
citizenship. They learn perseverance, accuracy, to work 
whole-heartedly, self-reliance, tolerance, consideration for 
others, self-help, and. they get the opportunity to develop 
their creative urges. i 

At the same time there are some things which have to 
be watched. Like all methods, working with projects has 
certain weaknesses. 
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1. As can be seen, if all work is done according to 
projects there will certainly be gaps in a child’s knowledge. 
There are certain things which he will need to know late: 
on in life and which he must start to learn in the earl) 
stages of school life. Bat at that time he cannot see the 
need of these things. The teacher with his wider experience 
can understand why such things must be done. When such 
gaps appear, they must be filled in by more formal methods 
if they cannot be dealt with through a project. 

2. There will be found a tendency, if the group work- 
ing on a project is a large one, for clever and more active 
children to do all the interesting work themselves, while the 
slower ones are either left out and do nothing but watch, 
or get the more uninteresting parts. The teacher must be on 
his guard to see to it that everyone in the group has a chance 
to take part in what is interesting, and that no one is 
allowed to sit by while others do what has to be done. The 
best way to meet this difficulty is to keep groups small and 
have several groups working at projects (the same project) 
at the same time. This cannot always be done, but very 
often it solves this difficulty. 3 

3. Sometimes children get set on doing'something which 
the teacher knows is beyond their powers, and they cannot 
be persuaded that the project they have selected is too 
difficult for them. Wise guidance by the teacher will 
usually meet this difficulty. Sometimes if too much time 
is not likely to be involved, the children can be allowed to 
try to do what they want to do, and to find out for them- 
selves that they have tackled something they cannot carry 
through satisfactorily. 

4. The project method makes more demands on the 
teacher than the ordinary method of teaching. He can- 
not go to the class with a prepared syllabus. He has to 
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take on things as they turn up. Sometimes sidelines open 
up which are very beneficial, but the teacher has not ex- 
pected them. He then has to do some quick thinking, act- 
ing and preparation. He has to use tact and wisdom in 
his guidance, for he leads the children rather than gives 
them orders. But in spite of the greater tax on his initiative 
and knowledge, the results are so much better that most 
teachers are prepared to face the difficulties, once they have 
experienced the satisfaction that comes from teaching by the 
use of projects. 


CHAPTER 4 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


SELF-GOVERNMENT in schools is a play-way method of 
helping pupils to discipline themselves. It is also a 
play-way method of giving a practical training for citizen- 
ship. Under a system of self-government boys and girls 
learn to make their own rules. They see the necessity 
for rules, and they gradually begin to understand why rules 
should be obeyed, and how necessary they are if a community 
is to live as it should. Because the rules are made by the 
pupils themselves, they do not resent them as they often do 
rules and regulations imposed on them from above. The 
rules they obey are ones they have made themselves because 
they have seen the necessity for them, if they are to live 
happily together, and if they are to secure the benefits of 
living as a community. They thus learn self-discipline, 
which is the only true discipline. : 

Pupils are given the opportunity of managing their own 
affairs. They get training in organization and in under- 
taking responsibility. They learn, in a practical way, the 
results of irresponsibility and of failure to co-operate in the 
affairs of the community. By undertaking. responsibilities 
of various kinds, they learn to be responsible in the only way 
in which it is possible to learn to be responsible. A system 
of self-government is thus a method of training for citizen- 
ship, and those who have been through schools where a 
system of self-government is in vogue, go out into the larger 
world prepared and trained to make a worth-while contribu- 
tion to the life of the community in which they live. 

There is no one system of self-government which can 
be set out as the system which ought to be adopted. The 
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details of what is done will vary with the school and with 
local circumstances. But the main characteristics will be the 
same. These are, the handing over of as much responsibility 
to pupils as they can undertake, giving them as many 
opportunities as possible to discipline themselves, and letting 
pupils organize and conduct as many of the activities of the 
school as possible. The school should reproduce, as far as 
possible, on a small scale, the conditions of living in a com- 
munity which pupils will encounter when they leave school. 
Although they need guidance, and although conditions in 
school life are tempered to the immaturity of the pupils, yet, 
if the school is to give a practical training for citizenship, 
those conditions should reflect as nearly as possible the con- 
ditions which exist in the larger world outside the school. 
The arrangements for self-government in school should be, 
on a small scale, and with due safeguards, the same as those 
which exist for carrying on the affairs of the community 
outside the school. Just as the kitten, through its play, learns 
the business of the life it has to live when it is grown up, sO 
young people through the play of self-government in the 
school learn the business of the life they have to live with 
others when they leave school. 

We seek to train our pupils for living in a democracy. 
This is not an easy task. The democratic way of life makes 
much larger demands on the intelligence, integrity, un- 
selfishness and co-operativeness of those who try to be 
` democratic, than does any other way of life. A practical 
training in democratic methods is therefore essential if 
democracy is to have any chance of success in the country. 
And while, in an institution stich as a school, there must be 
authority with ultimate power in its hands to prevent serious 
mistakes being made by those who are inexperienced and in 
the learning stage, yet this authority should be exercised as 
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little as possible. As much authority as possible should be 
delegated, so that pupils should feel that they are really 
responsible, and that there is no pretence in what is being 
done. They should feel that the responsibility that is handed 
over to them is really handed over, and that while they can 
get help and guidance and advice when they need it, yet they 
are being given real power to do things for themselves. ‘This, 
as can easily be seen, constitutes the real difficulty in carrying 
on a system of self-government. Opinions differ as to how 
much freedom should be given pupils to make their own 
mistakes, and as to how much responsibility should be given 
them. Some advocate complete freedom. Others would 
- hand over a minimum of responsibility, and would retain as 
many safeguards as possible. Each must work out for them- 
selves, in the light of experience, how far it is possible for 
them to go in delegating authority, and what powers are to 
be retained in the hands of headmaster and staff. But we 
can lay down this principle, that the more responsibility we 
can hand over, and the more real authority we can safely 
give to pupils, the better will be the training that they are 
getting, and the more beneficial will be their ‘democratic 
play’. But we must emphasize the word ‘safely’. We must 
not burden pupils with responsibilities which are too heavy 
for them and which they are too immature to undertake 
successfully. Schools, and communities from which pupils 
come, differ. What can be successfully done in one school, 
may be beyond what can be done in another. Each has to 
find out just what its limits are. 

Whatever the system adopted there will certainly be the 
election by the pupils of their own ‘ officers’. It is not self- 
government for the school authorities to appoint prefects. 
Pupils must be allowed to elect those who will be officers in 
the scheme that is to be worked. Each class should elect its 
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own committee. This may consist of four or five members, 
of which one is the president, and different portfolios, such as 
for sports, for health, for education, and for law, are given to 
the other members of the committee. These committees can 
meet together as a general committee for the whole school. It 
is better to have the officers for the whole school, or at least 
the president, elected by the whole school. Other officers may 
be elected by the whole school or by the general committee. 

Elections, whether of officers of the whole school or of 
members of class committees, should be conducted just as are . 
elections for the Legislative Assemblies. There should be 
rules for nominations, each candidate should be encouraged 
to present his ideas and programme to the electors, oppor-« 
tunities should be given for them to make speeches, after 
which electors are allowed to ask the candidates questions. 
Freedom may also be given for mild heckling. Voting should 
be done just as in elections outside. There should be a secret 
ballot and a completely free choice. Elections should be con- 
ducted by the pupils themselves with a minimum of help 
from members of the staff. Some help will be needed on the 
first occasion when such elections are held, but with a little 
experience pupils themselves will be able to manage what 
has to be done. 

The pupils will make their own rules as to whether those 
who have been in office are eligible for re-election or not. If 
members of committees or officers of the school are allowed 
to stand for re-election, then, of course, they must be pre- 
pared to give an account of their stewardship, and to answer 
criticism of what they have done, or because of what they 
have not done. The school will decide how long members of 
committees and officers are to hold office, whether it is to be 
for one year, or half a year, or for one term. Experience will 
teach them which is best. 
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As sooh as possible after the introduction of a system of 
self-government, a constitution should be prepared. This can 
be very simple to start with, and should be so framed that it 
is easy to make changes in it. Particularly in the beginning 
of the working of a scheme, when no one has much experi- 
ence, it will soon beconte evident that changes in the consti- 
tution and additions to it are necessary. To draw up the cons- 
titution a committee should be appointed, on which there 
should be an advisory member of the staff. This constitution 
_will then be submitted to the whole school, and when it has 
been accepted, with whatever changes are made in it, then 
affairs will be conducted according to it. But it should always 
«be open to any pupil to suggest a change or addition, which 
will have to be voted on by the whole school. The presence of 
a teacher adviser on the committee set up to frame the con- 
stitution should, if he is tactful, ensure that nothing obno- 
xious to the school authorities finds its way into the consti- 
tution. 

The constitution will provide for regular meetings of the 
class committees, the general committee, its executive com- 
mittee and for meetings of the whole school. It will also lay 
down the duties of the various members of the.class com- 
mittees, and of the officers elected by the school, that is, the 
school President, Vice-President, Secretary and so on. In 
determining the duties of committees and their members and 
of officers, there will have to be consultation with the staff 
advisory member and possibly with the headmaster, for it is 
here that the question arises as to the extent to which 
responsibilities are to be handed over to the pupils. 

Within the framework of the duties assigned to them, the 
class committees and the general committee will make rules, 
and make arrangements for discipline. It will have been 
determined to what degree discipline is to be placed in the 
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hands of committees. In the exercise of such powers as have 
been given them, the committees will frame their rules and 
determine punishments. When cases of infringements of 
rules or of indiscipline come before a committee it will deal 
with the matter and determine the punishment. Just as in 
the case of magistrates, the type of punishment that can be 
inflicted will be determined. Class committees will not have 
as wide powers as will the general committee. The general 
committee will not have as wide powers as a school meeting. 
Where severe punishment is thought necessary, the infliction 
or otherwise of the punishment will rest finally with the 
headmaster. Those who are brought before a class committee 
will have the right of appeal to the general committee, and 
from, the general committee there will be a right of appeal 
to the school meeting. 

I have mentioned the staff adviser. This is a very necessary 
person. Pupils are immature and they need help and 
guidance. At the same time we want them to feel that they 
are not being over-ridden in their decisions. We want them 
to feel that they are really doing things themselves. The 
member of the staff, therefore, who acts as adviser, has to be 
one who is wise and tactful. It is obviously not an easy 
position. On the one hand, he has to be willing to keep quiet 
even though he thinks that what is being done is not wise, 
so long as it is not too serious. He must recognize that young 
people, just like older ones, learn from the mistakes they 
make, and he must be ready to let them make mistakes if he 
thinks they will learn something useful from their mistakes. 
His rule must be that he gives his advice when it is asked 
for. To this there is the proviso that if things are going 
seriously wrong then he must make his suggestions. It is 
essential that the member of the staff appointed adviser be 
one who is thoroughly in sympathy with the idea of self- 
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government, and understands exactly the aims and objects 
of self-government. And he must be someone who can res- 
train himself. On the other hand, he must be interested. If he 
lets pupils go their own way it will not be because he cannot 
be bothered interfering, but because he thinks that this is the 
best. course to adopt under the circumstances. The adviser 
will normally attend the meetings of the general committee 
and the meetings of its executive. Class teachers should hold 
themselves in readiness to be called in to meetings of the 
class committees, but should not attend unless they are asked 
to. But they should see that regular meetings are held. 

The following are activities which may be made the res- 
ponsibilities of class committees and of the general com- 
mittee. Class committees will deal with things immediately 
concerning the class, while the general committee will deal 
with matters which concern the whole school. 

Discipline. Keeping of rules made by the committee or 

- by the general committee. Determining the punishments 
which shall be given for infringements of these rules. 

Dealing with those who do not do their homework. 

Dealing with cases of cheating. 

The care of school property used by the class. 

Dealing with cases of bullying. 

Dealing with those who have neglected duties given them. 

(The amount of disciplinary powers given, will depend, as 
I have said, on local conditions.) 

Sports. Arranging matches. 

Care of sports material. 

Arranging competitions between groups in the class. 

Seeing that representatives of house groups in the class are 
properly chosen. 

Health. Seeing to the cleanliness of the classroom and of 
the members of the class, 
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Arranging for anyone with a small injury to be taken to. 
the school dispensary, and for more serious cases to be 
taken to hospital. 

Visiting members of the class absent through sickness and 
giving what help they can. 

(The health members of the different class committees 
should form the committee in charge of the school dispen- 
sary, under the direction of a staff member or of the school 
nurse, if there is one.) 

Literary work. Management of the reading-room and 
arrangements for supervising it. 

Taking charge of libraries. 

Arranging for the production of magazines, class and 
school. 

Making arrangements for and supervising night study. 

Special projects. Organizing Parents’ Day with an 
exhibition of work. 

Arranging for tree-planting and for the care of trees 
planted. : 

Running a school shop. 

Managing a poor fund for needy students. 

Arranging house competitions. 

Arranging and carrying out various social service activities. 

The general welfare of the school. Care of the com- 
pound and gardens. 

Conducting the morning assembly of the school. 

Running a school wallpaper, in which criticisms. are 
aired, suggestions for changes made, various matters connec- 
ted with the school discussed, plans for projects presented. 
This may be a weekly, fortnightly or monthly paper, can 
be written by hand, and posted up at a suitable place. 

If the house system is used in the school, self-government 
can also be extended to the houses and their affairs 
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conducted along the same lines. In the same way the same 
method can also be used in boarding-houses. This may have 
the effect of causing a certain amount of duplication, and o! 
making the whole system rather cumbrous. But it has this 
great advantage that it enables more pupils to take an active 
part in managing their own affairs. The more pupils that 
can be brought into active work, the better it is, even if there 
is some overlapping. Although this again is a matter for 
each school to decide for itself, it should be our object to 
give opportunities for taking part in self-governmen! 
activities to as many as possible. 

There are certain points which have to be kept in mind ` 
when considering systems of self-government. 

l. Such a system does not make matters easier for the 
teachers. It requires a good deal more thought, much morc 
tactful handling of pupils and situations, much more 

' forbearance than when things go on in the traditional way. 
Often teachers feel that their authority is being undermined 
and their positions made more difficult as far as discipline is 
concerned, when, instead of dealing with breaches of rules 
and discipline themselves, they have to hand the matter over 
to a class committee to be dealt with. Whether this is in 
reality derogatory to the teacher depends altogether on his 
attitude to his pupils, and on his aims in his dealings with 
them. There is really nothing derogatory in helping a person 
to do something for himself instead of doing it for him, or 
forcing him to do it. But it is true that it is more difficult to 
help people to do a thing for themselves than to do it for 
them. It takes more time and thought to help class com- 
mittees to function efficiently than to deal with matters one- 
self. But even though it may be more difficult, the results are 
far better than any we can achieve in the old way, and self- 
government is of the greatest value in helping the teacher to 
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achieve what should be his aim, that is, training his pupils in 
self-discipline, helping them to think and act for themselves, 
and training them to be good citizens. So even though it is 
more difficult, it is more worth while. ; 

2. I have already referred to the matter of the authority 
of the headmaster. That authority must remain. As to how 
it shall be exercised and what restraint the headmaster shall 
put on his authority, each must decide for himself. 

3. Supervision of self-government activities is necessary. 
‘Teachers cannot just sit back and think that now the pupils 
will do everything. They are human beings and need spur- 
ring on and keeping up to the mark. Sympathetic stimulation 
by the teacher is necessary, and an unobtrusive watch must 
be kept on all that is going-on. Just as in adult life committees 
are sometimes appointed and do nothing, so it is in school. 
‘The teacher has to help his pupils to keep things up to the 
mark. 

4, A system of self-government should be introduced 
gradually. It is very difficult to introduce a full-fledged 
scheme into the whole school at once. It should be started 
in one class at first or in a boarding-house, and tried out for 
a year, Gradually the idea will get known. What is done 
in that class will be watched by others. And my experience 
has been that when started in this way others are eager to 
take it up. Thus it spreads. The ground may be prepared in 
other ways, by gradually getting groups of pupils to take 
responsibility for some special project, or by competitions, 
until the school is ready for a formal scheme to be introduced. 
But this may take two or three years. There is, however, 
much more hope of success if it is done in this way than if 
it is put in as a whole, without preparation. 

5. The success of self-government will vary from year to 
year. Just as, outside the school, one government is much 
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more successful than another, and one cabinet has much 
more sense of responsibility than another, so in school there 
will be varying success. During one year those elected will do 
well and things will go with a swing. The next year, or even 
the next term, with a change in personnel, everything will 
seem to go wrong. But boys and girls learn valuable lessons 
from this, and learn to pick their leaders more carefully. But 
in any case we must be prepared for fluctuations in the 
efficiency of our system, for variations in the way in which 
responsibility is undertaken, and should not despair if some- 
times we seem to be failing. 

6. While in most schools full freedom cannot be given, yc 
we should give as much as we can. The more freedom that 
is given the greater will be the value to the pupils. But we 
must always remember that freedom must be graded accord- 
ing to maturity and to capacity to use it. 

7. Sometimes, especially in the beginning, there will be 
difficulties from some pupils. Senior ones may object to 
obeying committees and may try to ruin the work and 
authority of committees. This is usually a passing phase, and, 
if dealt with firmly, does not persist. Some senior pupils arc 
unwilling to give the time to self-government activities that 
is required of them because they have an eye on the effect 
that giving up this time will possibly have on their examina- 
tion results. This; also, will probably pass when a fuller 
realization comes of the value they can get from a self- 
government system for their future life in the community. 

8. We must be on our guard to see that a self-government 
systém does not descend into a mere punishment agency. 
Discipline is one of the features of self-government, but it is 
only one. We must stress all the other positive types of 
activity which can form a part of a self-government system 
so that discipline does.not loom too largely on the horizon, 
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9. The benefits of self-government are : 

(a) It is a play-way method and therefore stimulates and 
creates interests and gives opportunities for self-initiated 
training which are difficult to get in any other way. 

(b). It is a practical method of training for citizenship. 

(c) It helps pupils to learn to shoulder responsibility. 
‘They learn responsibility by being responsible. 

(d) It gives opportunities to those who are capable of 
becoming leaders to train themselves for leadership. 

(e) It teaches self-discipline. 

(f) It trains pupils to think and act for themselves. 

(g) It gives training in organization and administration 
in an elementary but none the less valuable way. 

(h) It helps pupils to learn the art of living together. 
School becomes for them not just a collection of individuals 
but a real social unit. They feel that it is a community, their 
own community, to which they belong and for which they 
have responsibility. It thus provides valuable social training 
for later life in the community. 


CHAPTER 5 


COMPETITION 


Competition appeals to the great majority of people, 
and the competitive element in games is one reason, as we 
have seen, why they appeal to children and young people. 
Any activity which involves competition will, as a rule, be 
eagerly entered into. If we can use competition in our school 
work, then it is likely that strong interest will be taken in 
that work, and that considerably more work will be done 
than would be the case when the competitive element is 
absent. Competition is something that we can use to increase 
interest and to improve work. 

Iremember once with a class of beginners in English, boys 
of about ten and eleven years of age, seeing how by means 
of competition a new spirit entered into the work of the class. 
The class was divided into two teams, the members of which 
remained in the same team during the rest of the year after 
we had commenced working in this way. A good many of 
the lessons, especially the oral ones, were conducted as com- 
petitions between the two teams. Points were given to each 
team according to answers given to questions, and for accu- 
racy in reading sentences, and the totals gained in each 
lesson conducted in this way were recorded, so that not only 
did the teams compete each day, but their weekly totals 
could also be compared. 

'The teams were made as nearly equal as possible in respect 
of ability in English. Special care was taken to see that every 
boy in each team was given his turn regularly. This meant 
that a team could not score by the clever members giving all 
the answers. Each team soon realized that to win it was 
necessary for the weaker members to do their share, and that 
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if any members of a team did not prepare their work, then 
that team would suffer. The leaders were more disgusted 
than the teacher when wrong answers Were given by members 
of their teams. I was agreeably surprised to find that after 
we had been running this competition for a little while, the 
clever members of each team were insisting on the weak 
members of their teams coming to school early so tliat they 
could be coached in the lesson that was to be taken that day, 
in order that the opposing team might not score too many 
points from their ignorance. It is true that the leaders were 
more enthusiastic about this than were those who were being 
brought up to the mark. But the result was a distinct im- 
provement in the whole standard of work and an entirely 
new interest in what was being done.’ 

The following year there were two developments. In this 
very class, before I had again suggested dividing it into teams, 
some boys who had failed the previous year and were back 
in the same class again, made a request that the class should 
be divided as before, and that a competition should be start- 
ed. They were naturally ahead of the others, as, although 
they had failed, they had learned some English. It was now 
their turn to do to others as they had been done by, and they 
showed. considerable enthusiasm in bringing along their 
weaker brethren to be coached before school, as they them- 
selves had been brought along the year before. The other 
development was that those who went into the next higher 
class, asked their new teacher to carry on the same sort of 
competition in that class as they had had the year before. 
There was no doubt about the interest aroused by means of 
the competition. 

Competitions can be used in every subject and in many 
kinds of lessons. But they should not be used all the time nor 
in every lesson. We can have too much of a good thing. 
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Unless competition is used moderately it may lose its useful- 
ness, and even become dangerous. There are undoubtedly 
many advantages to be gained from the use of competition. 
But there are also dangers. It is not good for children to be 
continually competing against one another. The dangers 
of competition are certainly much greater if the competitions 
are between individuals, There should be as little individual 
competition as possible. Individual children, particularly the 
cleverer ones, will inevitably compare themselves and their 
individual achievements with others, and with their achieve- 
ments. But this type of competition, where one individual 
pits himself against other individuals, is to be avoided and 
discouraged. It can do little good, and may do much harm. 
Putting the pupils of a class in order of merit according to 
marks gained in an examination is a form of competition 
which has nothing of the play way in it, and ministers to 
unworthy elements in human nature. It does nothing to 
prepare children for life in the service of society. If there 
is to be any form of individual competition it should take the 
form of pupils competing against their own records, and not 
against the records of other individuals. 

But the sort of competition which brings in the play spirit, 
and which is really useful, is where one team or group 
competes against another team or group. Each member of 
each team has a definite share in what is being done, and 
the success of the team depends on how each member of the 
team plays his part, and does what is given him to do. This 
competing of team against team is found in most games, 
except those for very small children. Educational games can 
almost always be arranged so that they take the form of team 
games, and of competitions between teams, with the 
emphasis on the individual minimized, 
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In the competition of one team or group with another 
team or group, the play spirit is strong and the interest 
eager. The individual learns to divert his attention 
from himself and to direct it to the group. What he 
does is not important because of its effect on him or 
because of his individual success, but because of its effect 
on the group, and because of the contribution it makes 
to the success of the group. The individual is playing 
and working for his group, and not for himself. He 
thus learns some of the most valuable and necessary les- 
sons that a developing citizen can learn. Fair play, 
sportsmanship, co-operation, modifying one’s own ambi- 
tions for the welfare of the group, all, in fact, that is 
summed up by the term 'team-work' is inculcated 
through play-way competitions between groups. If com- 
petition is confined to group and team competition there 
is little danger in it as long as it is not overdone. It is, 
of course, possible to have too much of it, resulting in 
ill-feeling and a ‘ win-at-any-price’ attitude. But most 
good things in this world become harmful if overdone. 
If the teacher sees signs of danger developing, then he 
will cut down his use of competition. Competition must 
be used in moderation, and if this is done the advantages 
to be gained from it are great. 

Competitions may be used in the course of ordinary 
lessons in any class in any subject. It is mainly a matter 
of the teacher arranging his questions, and asking his 
questions in turn. But there are some special ways in 
which competitions may be used. 

They may be ‘used in connexion with projects. 
Especially in a large class, it is often impossible for every- 
one to have a share or, at any rate, an adequate share, 
in the work of a project that is being carried out by the 
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class. This difficulty may:be remedied and work keyed 
up by dividing the class into two, three or four groups, 
each of which carries out the same project and each of 
which tries to produce the best result in the shortest time. 
If, for instance, the project is the building of a small 
room, instead of everyone working on one room, each of 
the groups makes a room and an outsider is called in 
to judge the results. The theoretical work will be the 
same for all groups as they are all doing the same pro- 
ject. If a play is being put on, instead of the class put- 
ting on one play, each of two or three groups will put 
on the same play, and the result will be judged. Such 
a competition ensures better and more enthusiastic work 
being done, and also-stirs up the powers of initiative of 
members of groups, as they try to add features to their 
work which will increase the value, and the appeal to 
the judge, of what they are doing. 

Competitions may also be used in connexion with ex- 
hibitions of work. A class may have an annual exhi- 
bition of work done either in one particular subject or 
in several subjects. Instead of work being shown in the 
exhibition on an individual basis, it can be arranged on 
a team or group basis. Maps, for instance, can be a co- 
operative effort of a group. A group exhibit of hand- 
writing, with specimens from every member of the 
group, may be shown, instead of, as is usually done, only 
the best specimens being shown. Collections of various 
kinds, which are the result of group effort, can be shown. 
Handcraft work done by every member of the group 
can also be shown. Obviously the object of such a com- 
petition is not to show simply the best work done by 
certain individuals, but to bring everyone into the 
picture. It is therefore more valuable than a display 
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of the work of only those who are good at the part- 
icular subject or subjects. The good ones get their chance 
to display their work, but the others also get their chance, 
and all work for the group. 

A type of competition which may be used in connexion 
with the teaching of the mother-tongue is a magazine 
competition. The class is divided into groups, and each 
group produces a magazine. This gives scope for initia- ' 
tive and originality. The groups are free to produce the 
best magazine they can, and are free to incorporate in 
the magazines any features they may wish to. They 
can put in what they want to in the shape of articles. 
They can illustrate. If there are book-binding facilities 
in the school they can bind it and make decorative 
covers. The magazines. will be written by hand. Each 
magazine will thus be a group production, and when 
they are finished they will be judged. Different aspects 
of the work done, handwriting, illustrations, subject- 
matter and general get-up, will be taken into account in 
assessing the best production. Magazines may be pro- 
duced once a term. A gardening competition is always 
interesting. Groups are given plots of land and a free 
hand to grow whatever they wish to. They may grow 
flowers or vegetables. Such a competition should go on 
through the year, points being given at different seasons, 
or once a month, If the school is a basic one, then vege- 
tables can be grown and in the competition account can 
be taken of the returns that are received from the sale 
of vegetables, and of the way the garden pays after taking 
into account costs of seeds, manure, labour, etc. and the 
money received from sales of produce. Plots should be 
given so that there is no difference in the type of land. 

The cleanliness and general appearance of rooms in 
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school can also be improved by means of competitions, 
points being given for cleanliness and neatness of rooms 
for decoration, and for any special features which im- 
prove the look of rooms. This can be conducted as a 
competition for all the classes in the school. 

If a school is divided into houses, competitions may 
be held between the houses. In each class there will be 
members of each house. The house division thus also 
supplies a division into groups in each class. One day 
can be given to a house competition. During this day, 
each lesson in each class is conducted as a competition 
between the house groups in each class. At the end of 
each period the points gained by each house in each 
class are entered up on a board, and at the end of the 
day these are totalled up. There will be the same maxi- 
mum for each lesson in each class. This will not be 
done very frequently but, carried out once a term or so, 
can be very stimulating. 

In the same way at the end of each term there can be 
a house competition. Each class is given a different type 
of work in which the house groups in that class are to 
compete. One may have a spelling competition, another 
a competition in story-telling, another an impromptu 
speech competition, another a competition in hand- 
writing, another a mental arithmetic competition, and 
so on. The whole school assembles and these various 
contests are held in front of the school. Turn by turn, 
each class carries out the competition assigned to it. If 
there are. four houses, the winning group in each case 
scores four points, the second, three points, the third, two 
points, and the fourth one point. When each class has 
had its turn the points are totalled up to find the win- 
ning house. Such competitions may be in one subject 
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such as English, or the mother-tongue, each competition 
in each class being connected with the subject chosen, 
or they may be mixed, a number of different subjects being 
brought in. 

These are some suggestions as to how competition may 
be used in school in a legitimate and useful way, the 
result of which will be to stimulate and increase interest, 
and to improve the standard of work. 


CHAPTER 6 


DRAMATICS 


CALDWELL Cook quotes a wag as saying that genius 
is an infinite capacity for making other people take 
pains. He then goes on to say: ‘This is essentially the 
genius of the playmaster. The boy takes pains because 
his interests have been considered first." Of nothing is 
this more correct than of^dramatics. Pupils are engaged 
in play, play which gives opportunities for the exercise 
of instinctive powers of creation, of self-assertion, or working 
together with others, and therefore they are interested. 
At the same time they do a great deal of what might be 
regarded as extremely hard work. They play and they 
learn. And unconsciously they sublimate their instinctive 
urges. 

Plays and acting appeal to all children and to most 
adults. A judicious use of dramatics in school can be 
of the greatest value because of this appeal. This is 
especially true of India and in the Indian village. We 
have in dramatics one of our greatest allies in our edu- 
cational work. 

A. child naturally turns to ‘let's pretend’. If you tell 

.small boys or girls a gripping story, or even a nursery 
rhyme, which deals with things which come within 
their experience, and is related to their environment, you 
will almost inevitably find: them, if they are given the 
opportunity, ‘playing’ the story afterwards without any 
outside suggestion having been given. How many of 
children’s games are not make-believe ones, and how 
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often do we not find them acting! They put into prac- 
tice a natural desire to experience for themselves what 
they have heard, read about or seen, and this, just like 
the play of animals, has an important biological and 
psychological function in preparing them for the life they 
have to lead later on. The kitten plays with the flutter- 
ing leaf, pouncing on it and seizing it, thus preparing 
itself for its future warfare with the rat and the mouse. 
The small girl puts her dolls to bed, nurses them, dresses 
them, and generally mothers them. She too is playing at 
what she will do in earnest in later life. Dramatic play 
also gives opportunity for the expression of wishes and 
desires which, if not given this harmless outlet, might be 
repressed, and do great harm to the development of the 
personality. This is why children, when playing in the 
holidays, seem to like to play at school, when one might 
think that they should want to leave school and all its 
associations behind. But playing the part of the teacher 
gives the chance of acting out desires that have been 
given no opportunity for outlet in school. 

When using dramatics in school with small children; 
what is done will be very simple. Playlets founded on 
stories in their readers, or on well-known children's 
stories will be the rule. Aesop's fables are a regular mine 
for short playlets for small children. When choosing à 
story with the idea of getting the children to dramatize 
it, care should be taken to see that it is a story with defi- 
nite clear-cut action, that there is plenty of action in it, 
that it has positive definite value, and that it is a story 
which is suited to the age of those who are going to 
dramatize it. One must know one’s children and select 
carefully. The story, and therefore the. play, should be 
such that it has some relation to the experience of the 
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children who are to work with it, so that the result of 
their playing may be a definite enrichment of life, and 
a definite urge to action in the right direction in their 
everyday life. That is, the play and the preparation of 
the play should help in the development of the child. 
It cannot do this if the thought is above the heads of those 
who are trying to express it. 

The teacher should allow the play to take shape ac 
cording to the ideas of the children, not according to his 
own preconceived notions of how it ought to be done. 
If he thinks his pupils are going off the track he can 
guide them and give them suggestions and advice. But 
he should keep as light a guiding hand on the reins as 
possible. The young players will, in many cases, find 
out for themselves what is wrong. The main considera- 
tion is not the finished play, but the children, and what 
they put into it. The teacher is there simply as a senior 
partner, and the less he has to bring himself into the 
picture, the better it will be. 

It is important to realize that with children the aim 
is not to put on a finished production which will delight 
an adult audience. The important thing is the actual 
preparation of the play, the making up of the speeches 
and arrangement of the cast, the making or contriving 
of the costumes and stage properties, and rehearsals and 
the co-operation. The finished production is perhaps the 
least important consideration. It is true, of course, that 
the production of the play is the goal before the children 
and we must use that goal to make sure that the best 
goes into what is done. But the main enjoyment and 
the main benefit come from the preparation, and the em- 
phasis, either in the mind of the teacher or in the minds 
of the children, should not be on public: performance, 
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With small children, in fact, it is wise not to have much 
public display. There should be an audience for the play 
but such an audience should be composed of those of 
more or less the same age as the actors. It is bad for 
children to get into the habit of thinking they must per- 
form for adults, and that to do so is the reason for pre- 
paring a play. If we allow that notion to creep in we 
shall lose a lot of the educational value of what we are 
doing. There is no need to worry about the audience. 
‘The spontaneous interest of the children will be quite 
sufficient without their thoughts being continually directed 
io the people who are to watch their play. 

A very good type of work is the impromptu play. 
When the class has read a story which lends itself to 
dramatization, they are asked to perform a play without 
any preparation except such as can be done in a few 
minutes. They are given a short time to decide the 
characters that there will be in the play, and which mem- 
bers of the class are to take the various parts. They also 
arrange whatever things they need for stage properties. 
'Then they start right away with the play, improvising 
speeches as they go along. This certainly takes some 
practice, and the first few attempts will not, perhaps, be very 
encouraging. But if the teacher perseveres, he will find 
that after several attempts the children get quite good 
at this impromptu work. I have seen à class which was 
accustomed to this type of work get straight to work after 
reading a story; and with only a few minutes for making 
arrangements, turn on a really good show. It has the 
advantage of ensuring that too much. time is not taken 
up, and this is always a difficulty in connexion with 
dramatics in school. ‘ 

Children also enjoy plays without words, That is they 
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go through a play in dumb show, acting but saying 
nothing. This again requires practice, but once child- 
ren get the idea it is surprising how good they get at 
it. 

All ages of pupils should be encouraged to write their 
own plays. This again needs practice, and when first 
tackling the writing of a play children will need a good 
deal of help from the teacher. But very soon they will be 
able to get on with very little assistance. The teacher may 
need to make corrections in language and make suggestions 
here and there, but that is all. If, in a school, attention 
is paid to this type of work right from the lower classes up 
through the school, pupils will develop considerable ability 
in writing their own plays. Occasionally they should be 
given a play ready written and carefully prepared, adapted 
to the age of the pupils, and suitable for those who are to 
put it on. Such plays, occasionally done, serve as a standard 
and give new ideas. 

Dramatics can be used in connexion with the teaching of 
the mother-tongue, in English, in Hindi, where this is not 
the mother-tongue, in history and in geography. They are 
particularly valuable in language work, as when teaching 
English. Through dramatics a great deal of English is 
learnt with interest and enthusiasm, which otherwise would 
be mere drudgery. 

It is obvious that if the teacher’is to be able to give the 
guidance and help that will be needed he must know 
something about dramatics and about how to put on plays. 
Even though he gives his children a fairly free hand, he 
should have the knowledge necessary to enable him to see 
why things are going wrong, and what should be done to 
set them right. It is therefore necessary for the teacher to 
make some study of the subject. There are numbers of 
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books which will give him what he needs to have. But a 
study of the subject is necessary if the teacher is to be able 
to make the most of this method. 

There are some dangers in dramatics which the teacher 
should know and be on his guard against. Like all good 
things we can have too much of dramatics in schools, 
especially with some pupils. It is not a good thing for the 
desire to act, and especially to act before an audience, to 
get too strong a hold on a boy or girl. The instinctive urge 
to self-assertion must not be allowed to overshadow all 
other urges or to imperial the harmonious development of 
the personality. There is a stage when the desire to act 
passes beyond natural make-believe and begins to be 
artificial and. professional. When signs of this appear it is 
time to draw the line. 

There is, in fact, a danger latent in all acting and dra- 
matics against which we must carefully guard. Acting is 
often an escape from reality ; the means whereby a some- 
times:sordid and most unpleasant and uninspiring world is 
left behind, and new vistas of a fairyland of make-believe 
are opened up. The actor or actress escapes for the time 
being from unpleasant reality into play and the world of 
play. There is no objection to this in the case of children 
as long as it does not become a habit, and as long as it does 
not lead the child continually to attempt to escape from 
unpleasant reality instead of facing it. Life must be faced 
and no child can:build a strong character by being en- 
couraged to run away from the difficulties of life. 

It is not often that children get $0 much dramatics that 
there is a general danger of this. There are, however, 
quite likely to be individual cases where there is a distinct 


1To those interested in this subject, The Complete Acted Play by 
A, Crafton and J. Royer can be recommended (Harrap). 
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danger of such escape becoming the child's normal reaction 
to a world which, consciously or unconsciously, he regards 
as hard and difficult. Such a boy or girl may be prepared 
to put in a great deal of hard work at his or her dramatic 
escape ;: hard. work, which, if rightly directed, would carry 
the individual a long way through the difficulties that 
threaten. Those in charge of dramatics have to watch 
pupils closely, and have to be ready to curb any such 
escapist tendencies. Otherwise their work will simply 
produce men and women who will never face up to life and 
its problems. 

There is another danger in dramatics because of which 
some people are inclined to discourage its use in education 
altogether. This is the danger of actors and actresses living 
their parts so vividly and successfully that, they are not 
themselves. They are so many characters that they are no 
one definite character, and run the risk of having no definite 
personality of their own. It must be admitted that in 
the case of professional actors and actresses there is a grave 
danger of this dissipation of the personality. In so far 
as any tendency to professionalism is allowed to creep into 
dramatics in school, in that measure will this danger be 
present. 

It is not a danger however that is much to be feared in 
school, as long as we are careful not to overdo our use of 
dramatics, and the time element will usually ensure that 
we do not do this. But we must be careful to see that 
whatever plays are performed are kept natural and simple, 
and that no professional element is allowed to creep in. 
As a rule, there is practically no such danger with small 
children and very little even with older pupils. 

There is no doubt that with all pupils the character they 
act is bound to have an effect on them. Other things being 
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equal the effect of a good character will be good, and that 
of a bad character will be bad. But it is also certain that 
we cannot have none but good characters in our plays. 
Here again the teacher in charge must know his pupils, 
and generally, while naturally trying to cast his players 
suitably, will assign those parts whose effect is not likely to 
be uplifting to those pupils who are strong enough to resist 
any influence the part might have. In the second place the 
teacher will see to it that the heroic and ennobling parts 
are not always played by the same pupils. He will see that 
his pupils are assigned to different types of roles at different 
times. There would be a real danger if the same boy were 
allowed to play the part of the villain in play after play. , 
It is very noticeable how a humorist, who, by reason of 
his humorous powers is always selected for the clownish 
roles, tends to live up to his habitual role in ordinary life 
when off the stage. 

But in spite of these dangers, there are very real values 
in dramatics. In dramatics pupils are playing and ex- 
ercising their imaginations. They learn to think as they 
solve the practical problems presented. by the activities 
connected with the play. They learn to be independent and 
to do things for themselves and to undertake responsibility. 
They learn to co-operate and to work together for a common 
aim, Dramatics provide a relaxation in that a play is a 
change from the usual routine, where they are pursuing their 
own interests. They get practice in using language, either 
in the mother-tongue, in English or in Hindi. They are 
accumulating experience and learning many other things 
besides those associated with the subject in connexion with 
which the play is being put on. Dramatics form an ex- 
cellent means for sublimating some of the strong instinctive 


urges. 


CHAPTER 7 


PLAY WAY ACTIVITIES 


Magazines. Magazines may be of four kinds: the 
individual magazine or diary, the class or house magazine, 
the school magazine and the wall-paper. They may be in 
the regional language, in Hindi, in English or may have 
different sections in different languages. But the main 
emphasis will be on the mother-tongue. The magazine will 
be connected with the teaching of all languages that are 

. used in it. 

The individual magazine is simply a special book kept by 
each pupil, in which opportunities for writing are given 
every now and then as part of the regular work in the 
language. Pupils may write anything they wish to in their 
magazines. The book will be divided up into sections such 
as for news, stories, anecdotes, humour, sports and so on. 
When given time for writing in their magazines, pupils will 
be left free to write anything they may wish to. "They may 
write what they want to and after having it corrected, copy 
the article into the magazine, or they may write in the 
magazine and then have what they have written corrected 
by the teacher. The first plan is probably the better. They 
can also be encouraged to write things for their magazine 
when they have leisure, apart from what they may do in 
class. They may also be encouraged to illustrate their 
magazines in any way they can, and to make a special 
feature of the cover. Teachers of all subjects, not only 
those dealing with languages, should know about the maga- 
zines, so that articles connected with other subjects such as 
history and science may be written for the magazine, 
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Another form of this activity is for pupils to keep a diary. 
The teacher will explain to them what a diary is and how 
it should be kept. Time may be given occasionally in 
language periods for diaries to be written up. This will , 
normally be done in the mother-tongue. Pupils however 
should be encouraged to do most of the writing of their 
diaries at home. A diary is a private thing and the teacher 
should not insist on seeing it, but should always be ready to 
help when asked to do so. If a pupil wants to show his 
diary to the teacher or to ask advice, the teacher should 
always be at his service. But otherwise the privacy of the 
diary should be respected. 

Then we have the class magazine. This will be an 
activity connected with the teaching of the mother-tongue 
and other languages, but articles, the subject-matter of 
which is connected with other branches of work, such as 
history and geography, will naturally come in. The 
member of the class committee whose portfolio is literature 
will be the general manager of the magazine. The class 
will also select an editor and an editorial committee. The 
editor and his committee will divide up the work as they 
choose. The whole activity will be supervised by the 
teacher, but the pupils should be given a fairly free hand, 
They should be given the opportunity of examining 
different magazines before deciding the form their maga- 
zine is to take, and the type of articles they want to have in 
it. Articles should be short and contributions should be 
obtained from as many members of the class as possible. 
The committee will invite contributions and make a final 
selection. They may ask selected pupils to write specíal 
articles, As in the individual magazine, there may be 
different sections for such things as sports, garden notes, 
humour, stories, book reviews, letters to the editor, articles 
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connected with various subjects and so on. The committee 
may also arrange for advertisements in the magazine. 

Few schools or classes will be able to afford the expense 
of having such magazines printed. Usually they will be 
written by hand. This work can be divided out among 
those whose handwriting is good, and they will write on 
paper of uniform size. There should be a place for illustra- 
tions by those with artistic ability, and the cover also gives 
scope for those with this sort of talent. When finished, the 
magazine may be bound, preferably by members of the 
class. The magazine can then be passed round for everyone 
to read. It may be possible for two copies to be made, 
one for the class and one to show to others. A magazine 
such as this can be brought out once a term. If class maga- 
zines are started in this way, sooner or later a school maga- 
zine will develop. 

The school magazine will be brought out in the same way 
as the class magazine with a manager, editor and editorial 
staff and a teacher adviser. Contributions for this will be 
asked for from the whole school, and each class may have a 
section for its own news and notes. A school magazine, if 
it is a fairly big affair, may come out only once a year, and 
an endeavour should be made to raise funds to have it 
printed. 

A wall-paper is a sheet which is brought out once a week 
or once a fortnight, written by hand unless there are 
printing facilities in the school, and put up on the wall or 
on the school notice-board for everyone to read. Pupils 
should be encouraged to study daily newspapers to see how 
they give news and accounts of different events, how 
editorials are written, how the newspaper expresses its 
opinion on current events, the use made of headlines, how 
advertisements are put in and so on, They will thus learn 
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how to go about producing the class or school newspaper. 
Again an editor and editorial committee will be required. 
A wall-paper such as this can be used for pupils to express 
any complaints or comments on school life they may wish 
to make, to put forward suggestions for improvements in 
their class or in the school and its activities, and generally 
for commenting on anything that is going on. The teacher 
adviser sees that articles do not become libellous or 
offensive. A wall-paper, whether a class one or for the 
whole school, can be a useful adjunct of self-government. 
A suggestion box can be kept, and pupils who have 
suggestions to make about changes and improvements in 
class or school can write out their suggestions and place 
them in the box. If it is a school paper, these suggestions 
can be answered and dealt with by the school authorities, 
‘or by the school executive if a self-government system is in 
force. Suggestions can be anonymous if so desired. I have 
found that by this means good suggestions are often 
received, and in any case the school authorities get a good 
opportunity of finding out what pupils are thinking and 
wanting. 

Speeches. Two or three pupils are selected to give short 
talks on different subjects which interest them. They 
should be given freedom to choose their subjects. The class 
elects one of its members to be chairman and another to be 
secretary. The chairman conducts the affair as a regular 
meeting is conducted. He introduces the speaker and keeps 
order while the speaker is delivering his speech. When the 
speech is finished, members of the class are free to ask 
questions, to criticize, to dissent from what has been said, or 
to ask for any point to be further elaborated. The chair- 
man is responsible for all this being done in order. 

Speakers should be encouraged to use the blackboard 
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or to illustrate their talks in any way possible. The secretary 
will keep a record of proceedings which will be confirmed as 
correct at the next meeting. The: chairman will close 
proceedings with a word of thanks to the speaker. If time 
allows more than one subject may be taken up at onec 
meeting, or there may be more than one speaker on a subject. 
At the next meeting there should be a new chairman, though 
it is better for the secretary to remain the same for some 
time, say for a term. Pupils should be encouraged to speak 
on any subject which interests them. 

Panel discussions. A group is selected to discuss a subject. 
"They will choose a leader, and when the discussion is held 
the group will be seated in a semicircle facing the class. The 
leader will then conduct the discussion just as if his group 
were meeting informally without any audience. T'wo or 
three will be selected to open up the discussion, but they 
should not give long speeches. All the members of the group 
will be expected to have studied the subject before the day 
of the discussion. 

As the discussion opens up, members of the group will be 
free to ask questions and to make short remarks. The chair- 
man may call on various members of the group to express 
their opinions, may suggest aspects of the subject which 
should be discussed, and may ask questions of members of 
the group. Discussion will be free and informal and members 
should feel perfectly free to change their opinions during 
the course of the discussion if they see that they have been 
mistaken in any position they have taken up. When the 
group has finished its discussion or has gone on for a certain 
time, the discussion should be thrown open to the audience, 
thus giving all members of the class an opportunity to ask 


questions or to express their views. The leader will control 
this open discussion. 
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When a beginning is made with panel discussions, it is 
probably wise for the teacher to lead the group until the class 
gets accustomed to the way in which things are done. After 
some time, members of the class can take it in turn to lead 
the discussion. The group should not be a large one. Five 
or six pupils are as many as are needed. This form of dis- 
cussion is much superior to a set debate. It allows much more 
freedom in arriving at the truth, and in discussing all aspects 
of a question. No one is bound down to arguments on one 
side only, but every one is free to admit the cogency of any 
argument brought forward. At the same time it secures all 
the advantages of the debate with its training in mental 
alertness and quick thinking. 

As will be seen, this is very much along the lines of a brains 
trust, and may sometimes take the form that has been made 
familiar to us over the radio. The only difference will be 
that when conducted as a brains trust the group will deal 
briefly with a number of questions handed in, and will not 
have the same opportunity for preparation and study. 
Though a brains trust will be of interest occasionally, the 
panel discussion is of more value. 

Mock trials, etc. An interesting activity is the mock trial. 
If possible the class should first be taken to see how a real 
trial is conducted. If this is not possible the teacher will 
have to explain what the procedure is. Different parts are 
given to different members of the class; judge, prisoner, 
lawyers, witnesses, jury, police and so on. The police make 
out a charge on which the prisoner is brought up. Witnesses 
are examined by prosecuting and defending lawyers. The 
prisoner can make his statement. The judge sums up. The 
jury brings in its verdict after retiring. The judge pronounces 
sentence accordingly. As can be imagined, all this provides 
a good deal of scope for humour and for the exercise of the 
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imagination. Preparation is needed, and it may be found to 
be somewhat difficult the first time or so that it is tried. But 
pupils soon enter into the spirit of the play. Interesting trials 
can often be staged in connexion with history, historical 
characters being tried for things that they have done ; for 
instance, Shivaji can be tried for the killing of Afzal Khan ; 
Babar for his invasion of India; Clive for his attack on 
Bengal. Historical trials should be conducted in the mother- 
tongue, but ordinary trials can be carried on in a very simple 
form in English, giving scope for good practice in speaking 
English. 

In the sarhe way a mock Assembly can be held. It will not 
as a rule, be possible for pupils to see a real Legislative 
Assembly in action, and the teacher will have to explain how 
things are done. The class is divided into Government and 
Opposition parties, and the parts of the Speaker, Prime 
Minister, other Ministers and the Leader of the Opposition 
are allotted. A regular Bill is introduced, such as a Bill for the 
abolition of homework, and the whole procedure of introduc- 
tion of the Bill by the Minister for Education, debate, 
questions, and voting is gone through. This again in a very 
simple form can be done in English, and more elaborately in 
the mother-tongue, or in Hindi, where this is not the mother- 
tongue. This play can be of great value if Bills are taken up 
which are actually before the legislature at the time and a 
considerable knowledge of contemporary events gained. 

Mock interviews are also interesting. One group acts as a 
board of a company or an institution, and makes up an 
advertisement of a position which they wish to fill, Members 
of the class write answers to the advertisement, giving their 
qualifications and getting their friends to write testimonials 
for them. These are then sent in to the board, which, after 
going through the applications interviews the applicants. 
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The members of the board ask each applicant any questions 
they may wish to ask. This is a useful activity in connexion 
with English teaching and can also be done in a more 
elaborate way with the mother-tongue. 

Impromptu speeches. Several subjects are selected and 
those who are to make the speeches are given two or three 
minutes to choose the subject to be taken, and to think over 
it before the speech is made. A good deal of the success of 
impromptu speeches depends on the subjects chosen. They 
should not be too difficult and there should always be some 
which lend themselves to humorous treatment. Impromptu 
speeches can be arranged as a competition between groups 
such as houses or classes, or house groups in a class. 

Another form which impromptu speeches may take is for 
members of the class to send in motions or proposals on slips 
of paper. These are put in a box, and in another box are 
put the names of all the members in the class. A chairman 
is appointed. He draws a proposal from the box and reads 
it out. He then draws two names from the other box. The 
pupil whose name is drawn first has to support the 
proposal and the other one has to oppose it. Speeches 
should be short, of only three or four minutes. If proposals 
of a humorous nature are put in, pupils will get quite a lot 
of fun out of this as well as training in quick thinking. 

Answering advertisements. Some advertisements are 
taken from the daily paper and pupils are asked to write an 
answer to any one of them. The answers are then evaluated 
according to language and subject-matter and interest. This 
can be done in English and in the mother-tongue and ins 
Hindi. 

Pupils can also be asked to frame advertisements. For 
instance they may be asked to prepare an adyertisement of a 
farm which is for sale, of themselves as wanting some 
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particular kind of work, of a horse and tonga or a motor-car 
which is for sale. 

Securing readers. Two or three groups are formed, con- 
sisting of three or four pupils each. Each group selects a 
book from the library. It then sets out to secure as many 
readers for this particular book as it can. The groups. are 
given an opportunity to present reviews of their books to the 
class, using any method which they think will create interest, 
and by means of which they can persuade others to read the 
book. They may also give readings of interesting passages 
from their books. They will advertise their books by means 
of posters and notices which are put up on the walls, by 
talking about the books to individuals, or in any other way 
they can think of. The teacher acts as umpire and enters the 
names of readers secured when they are brought to him, after 
he has satisfied himself that the reader produced has really 
read the book. Needless to say, each member of a group must 
read the book selected by his group before operations 
commence. A month or a term may be given as the time 
during which each group will try to secure the' greatest 
number of readers. à 

Descriptions. Members of the class are asked to suppose 
that one of their number has disappeared from home and 
cannot be traced. They are asked to write a description of 
the missing person such as would be circulated. to the police 
in different places in order to help them in tracing the 


missing pupil They can put in all detail as to personal 


appearance, habits, clothes worn, where làst seen and so on. 
Each member of the class writes a description of some 
other member of the class without mentioning his name. The 
descriptions are then read out and members of the class try 
to guess, in each case, who has been described. 
In the, same way a place known to all can be described 
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without being named, members of the class guessing from the 
description what place it is. 

Definitions of different things such as a newspaper, a shirt, 
a bicycle, a goat, can also be written without giving the names 
of the things defined, members of the class guessing what has 
been defined. 

Either the teacher or a member of the class does something 
or makes something in front of the class, the members of 
which watch carefully what is being done. When the work is 
finished they write as accurate a description as they can of 
what was done. This may be varied by pupils, after seeing 
something done, writing instructions for doing this parti- 
cular work or making the particular thing. For instance if a 
puncture in a football is mended in front of the class, they 
will write out instructions for mending a puncture. 

Expeditions. These are valuable in many ways and are 
always interesting. Plans are made beforehand and explained 
to the pupils. They are given a general idea of what they 
will see and what they ought to watch for. If they are to be 
taken to a garden they will be told about the different kinds 
of flowers they are likely to see. If they are to go to the Post 
Office they will be told about the different kinds of work 
done by different people in the Post Office. This helps to 
direct attention and saves the necessity of too much explana- 
tion on the spot, when, in many cases, it is difficult to give it. 
It also saves time. But pupils should be free to ask as many 
questions as they may wish to. On the following day the class 
may be allowed to talk about and discuss what they have seen, 
to discuss any matter which may have come up, and to ask 
any further questions they may wish to ask. The nature and 
length of expeditions will vary with the age of pupils and 
with the nature of what they are observing. Often, if some- 
thing out of the ordinary happens to be going on in the 
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neighbourhood, it is valuable to take children to see what is 
going on. 

Collections. Children delight in making collections of 
various kinds. The kind of things collected will vary with 
the locality. Country children have good opportunities fo: 
collecting such things as leaves, stones, different kinds ol 
wood, plants and so on. Children in towns have the advan- 
tage with such things as stamps. In a country school a ‘Nature 
Corner’ can be a source of great enjoyment. In this may 
be grown different kinds of plants, flowers and vegetables 
found in the neighbourhood. It may also include collections 
of moths, butterflies and different kinds of insects, and may 
even extend to the keeping of pets of various kinds. 

Pupils should be encouraged to make albums in connexion 
with their collections, and these give opportunities for exer- 
cising talent in arrangement and classification, in making 
illustrations, and in designing covers which are imaginative 
and attractive. 

Camps. School camps held for a week or a fortnight 
‘usually appeal very strongly to boys. If the camp is well 
planned, a great deal of enjoyment is combined with a con- 
siderable accumulation of knowledge about various things 
which do not come into the regular curriculum. They are 
also of value in inculcating good habits and discipline. The 
teachers in charge of camps must beforehand work out 
carefully the programme to be followed, and plan carefully 
all the activities that they expect to be carried out. This 
does not mean that there will not be opportunity to 
follow up any interest that develops on the spot. But there 
must always be a foundation of a prepared programme. Dr 
Valentine describes as follows what he calls a Farm Camp 
School. (This will be of more value to town pupils than to 
country ones.) 
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A still better example of the combination of a play interest 
with intellectual as well as social education is afforded by the 
Farm Camp School.... In this camp some sixty boys.and 
girls lived for a month with four members of the school staff. 
In the afternoon they were employed by local farmers on 
genuine farm work; in the mornings they had lessons on 
topics immediately connected with the farm and country. 
Material for nature study would obviously be varied and 
plentiful ; farmers’ costs and sales accounts gave material for 
book-keeping. Statistics about various aspects of country life 
took the place of formal mathematics, and so on. The 
comments of the pupils later revealed their keenness and 
enjoyment, in spite of some bodily discomforts in the camp, 
and frequent fatigue in the farm work. I think a good case is 
made out for the view that, in addition to physical benefits 
and the help to the farmers, the Farm Camp School justifies 
itself on educational grounds.' 


Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Wolf Cubs, Blue Birds. These 
are too well known to need more than mention. They are 
play-way systems, and help us to enlist play motives in the 
service of both intellectual and moral training. 


1 Valentine, op. cit., p. 188. 


CHAPTER 8 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES are useful in order to give variety, 
to stimulate interest, as well as to help children to learn 
through play. They are not meant to be used all the time, 
in every lesson, or even every day. They should be used as 
the teacher feels the need for his children to have some 
relaxation, and the need for a change in routine in order to 
re-arouse interest. They are valuable every now and then 
for bringing the play spirit into the work that is being done 
in school. 

Educational games are a means to an end, and not an end 
in themselves. They are not just games. Some of them can 
doubtless be used purely as games. But when used in the 
classroom they have a dual function. They are games, with 
all the interest and appeal that games have. But they also 
have an instructional purpose. When we use them we have 
two objects in view : to create interest and to use the play 
spirit ; and to do this in order that our children may learn 
more easily and better. We must never lose sight of the fact 
that we want them to learn while they are playing. An 
educational game used in the classroom, during the course of 
work, should be'played only if it serves both our purposes. If 
children learn nothing in particular while playing a game, 
then it is not educational in the sense which we wish it to be, 
and it does not serve our purpose. 

Thus, in selecting a game and in using it, we must always 
see to it that when playing the game our children learn 
something, something that we feel they ought to be learning, 
something which will be of benefit to them, apart from the 
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general benefit which comes from playing a game. We should 
have a definite instructional aim when we bring in any game 
connected with the work that our children are doing. This 
does not mean that children should be expected to learn 
something new every time we use a game in the classroom. 
One of the main functions of educational games is to supply 
opportunities to practise what has been already learnt, but 
which has not been completely mastered. Another function 
is to supply opportunities for doing revision work in an 
interesting way. 

This does not mean that the children will be conscious of ` 
what is going on. They know that they are playing. The 
learning they do goes on without their thinking or knowing 
that they are making any special effort, or realizing that they 
are working as well as playing. This is the big advantage of 
any use of the play way. The teacher knows what he 
hopes to accomplish with the help of the game and makes 
his plans accordingly. But the children simply feel that they 
are playing a game, and feel all the interest they normally 
do in playing a game. Unconsciously they are acquiring 
useful knowledge, and acquiring it in such a way that it 
comes without the effort and boredom which so often 
accompany so much of school work, Herein lies the great 
value of the educational game. It is a tool in the hands of 
the teacher, a tool which must be skilfully used. 

Games should be such that every pupil has a chance to take 
part. This is not always easy to arrange, particularly when 
classes are large: Sometimes games otherwise good and useful 
have to be discarded because they do not lend themselves to 
large numbers taking part, or because the amount of appara- 
tus required is too great to be supplied to large numbers. On 
the other hand sometimes such games can serve a very useful 
purpose, by giving the teacher a means of keeping some 
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children usefully employed while he devotes his attention to 
others who need his help in some particular work. 

It is most important, however, to remember that when a 
game is played everyone should be brought into it, and 
should take an active part in the game. The type of game 
where players who fail in doing something have to fall out 
and take no further part in the game till it is over, is not so 
good as the type of game where everyone is kept in the game 
and keeps on doing something, or has the prospect of doing 
something, right to the end of the game. This does not mean 
that everyone taking part can be continuously active all 
through a game. But it does mean that everyone should get 
their turn to do something and to play their part, and should 
all along have the prospect of being active. The use of teams 
usually helps considerably in providing opportunities for 
activity for everyone. i 

If teams are used then each one in every team should have 
his turn at taking part in what is going on. Activity should 
never be confined to those who are the cleverest or the most 
vociferous. The game should always be so arranged that all 
are brought in, and take part. This is usually not difficult 
to arrange, but is a point that the teacher must always bear 
in mind. 

As will be seen, many educational games are suitable only 
for beginners or at least for pupils in primary classes, and 
are not so interesting for older pupils, though this does not 
apply so much to games used in teaching English. Care must 
be taken to see that, firstly, the game is suitable. from the 
point of view of interest for the pupils who are going to play 
it, and, secondly, that from the instructional point of view 
the game is suitable to the stage in the subject that the pupils 
have reached. At the same time some games are interesting 
to, and useful for, older pupils as well as younger ones, They 
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can be made easy or difficult according to the knowledge and 
skill of the pupils concerned, For instance the game in which 
jumbled letters have to be put into their proper order to 
form a word can be made very easy when words of two or 
three letters are used. But it can be made difficult enough 
for high school pupils and even adults, if long words are used, 
and if jumbled sentences and paragraphs have to be put in 
order. 

It will be seen that quite often apparatus of some kind is 
necessary, for instance, cards of different kinds. It will 
probably not be possible in most schools to provide all the 
apparatus needed for all kinds of games. But the apparatus 
needed can gradually be prepared. Once cards have been 
prepared they can be used again and again year after year, 
always provided that they are looked after. Teachers should 
gradually accumulate apparatus needed, and should see that 
it is kept carefully so that after a few years the difficulty of 
preparing cards and other apparatus no longer exists. Prepar- 
ing replacements or additions does not involve a great deal 
of time, labour or expense. But arrangements should be made 
so that apparatus, once prepared, can be safely kept. 

In the following pages suggestions are given of the different 
types of educational games that can be used. Teachers will 
be able to make up many other games such as these, and it 
will be found that often what are known as parlour games 
càn be modified for use in the classroom. Many suggestions 
for games to use in the classroom can be obtained from books 


of games for parties and the home. 


GAMES FOR TRAINING IN OBSERVATION 


1. (a) Several objects are arranged in a line and the 
children playing the game look at them for a short while. 
They are then blindfolded, The teacher then changes the 
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order of the things. He then lets the first player see the 
things again and asks him to put them back in the order they 
were in when he first saw them. If he does so correctly, he 
scores a mark for his team. Then the teacher does the same 
thing with the second child and so on, till all have had their 
turn. Sometimes the teacher will leave the things in the 
order in which they were at first. When the first batch of 
children, one from each team, have had their turn, another 
batch takes their place until all have had a turn at the 
game. ; 

` (b) Two children are sent out of the room, or if the class 
is divided into teams, one from each team is sent out. While 
they are out some fairly prominent object in the room is 
hidden. Those who have gone out are then called in and 
asked what is missing from the room. The first to name 
the missing object scores a point for his team. Then others 
are sent out and another object is hidden. This game can 
be made more difficult by hiding smaller and less prominent 
objects. y 

(c) A variation of this game is to change the position of 
some object in the room, instead of hiding an object, or to 
make two children change places. Those who have gone out 
are then required to name the object (or person) whose place 
has been changed and to put it back in the place where it 
was before they went out. 

2. (a) Two or three sentences are written on the black- 
board, and the children are given time to read them carefully. 
The board is then reversed and the children are shown the 
same sentences with a word left out or with the order of 
words slightly changed. (These will have been previously 
written on the reverse side of the blackboard by the teacher.) 
The children have to detect the omission or the change in 
order, 
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(b) An outline map is drawn on the board with a number 
of towns or other features marked on it. The children are 
given time to observe the map carefully. The board is then 
reversed and the same outline map (previously drawn by the 
teacher) is displayed with one or two of the towns or features 
previously shown, omitted, or with something added. The 
children have to detect the omissions or the additions in the 
revised map. 

The same thing can be done with simple pictures. In the 
second picture shown, something is omitted that was in the 
first picture or something is added that was not in the first 
picture. 

3. (a) Four or five similar outlines are drawn on the board. 
In one of these some small feature is omitted or a small 


feature is added to one. The children are required to detect 
the one in the series which is different from the others. 

(b) Four or five similar simple pictures or outlines are 
drawn on the board. In one of these there is a slight dif- 
ference from the others, which are all identical. The children 
are required to point out the one which is different from the 
rest. 
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(c) A big outline picture of, for example, an animal, is 
drawn on the board, with some part, such as an eye or an 
ear, missing, or with something extra which should not 
be there, added. 'The children have to detect the missing or 
the added feature. This can be made more difficult by 
making the picture more elaborate and detailed. 

(d) Draw lines of equal lengths as in the illustration on 
page 81. The children are asked if there are any differences 
in the lengths. 
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4. One child from each team is selected. These children 
sit down in front of the teacher. The teacher performs 
certain actions in a certain order. The children then try 
to do exactly what the teacher has done. For each successful 
'copying' one point is given. The actions can gradually 
increase in number and become more complicated until no 
one is successful in correctly repeating the series. 

For example the teacher can have in front of him four 
small squares drawn on a table, or four small blocks of wood. 
Each child will have four similar squares or blocks in front 
of him, The teacher will then touch the squares in turn with 
his finger. When he has finished, the children will touch 
their squares in the same order. The order can be made 
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more complicated each time and the number of touches 
increased, The following combinations can be used : 


1-279525531/978.4- 1 8 4 9 — 1-479 
1034 UL Sed 718 s]. Sale 4 

14321 18241 2482] 
114.9: e 408 1.243 243 14 1 


5. The game known to English children as ‘Hunt the 
Thimble’ is useful. A small object such as a nib, an end 
of chalk, a button, is shown to the children who are. then 
sent out of the room. The teacher then places the object in 
some inconspicuous place, but in such a position that it can 
be seen without anything being moved. The children are 
then called in. When anyone sees the object he sits down 
quietly without making any sign. As each sees the object 
he sits down till all have located it. This can be played as 
à team game if one team at a time is called in, and the time 
from when the team comes in till all members of the team 
have seen the object, is taken. The team taking the shortest 
time wins. ) 

6. (a) A big square is drawn on the blackboard or a 
square of white paper is pinned up. This is divided into 
smaller squares. Some of these smaller squares are chalked 
in, or, if a paper has been used for the big square, small 
pieces of black paper are put in some of the squares. The 
children have with them smaller papers squared in the same 
way as the one on the blackboard with the same number of 
small squares. 

The big square with some of the small squares filled in is 
shown to the children for a short time, and then the board 
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is reversed. The children then fill in on their papers, with 
small black pieces of paper, the same squares as were filled 
in on the big square they have seen. This can be graded in 
difficulty by filling in a larger number of the small squares, 


and by cutting down the time allowed to observe the big 
square. It can also be played as a team game. 

(b) A simple outline drawing is shown for a short time, 
say for ten seconds. The children observe it carefully during 
this time. They are then asked to reproduce the shape they 
have seen, This can be made more difficult by putting more 
lines into the shape to be reproduced, and by showing two 
at once instead of only one. 

(c) A simple picture is shown for a short time and then 
reversed, The children are required to describe what was in 
the picture. 

7. What is known to Scouts as Kim's Game is also useful. 

A number of ordinary small objects are placed on the floor 
so that they can all be seen easily. The children are seated 
round the collection of objects, which are covered with a 
cloth. When they are ready, the cloth is removed and the 
children look at the collection for a minute. The objects are 
then covered again and the children have to make a list of 
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all the things that they can remember. Usually twenty to 
twenty-five objects are displayed. The game can be made 


Examples of shapes used in 6 (b) 


easier by having fewer objects and increasing the time for 
observation. 

8. Two or three children are given instructions by the 
teacher to come suddenly into the room while the class is 
working and to perform some unusual actions such as knock- 
ing books on to the floor, staging a sham fight, throwing 
things about. At a sign from the teacher, the actors leave the 
room, then suddenly, with a shout, come in and carry out 
their ‘ play’. After doing what they have been instructed to 
do, they quickly go out again. 4 

The members of the class are then required to write as 
€xact an account as they can of all that happened. It is 
important that they should have had no inkling that any- 
thing unusual was going to happen. This game can be used 
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right up to college level, and the accounts will usually be 
found to differ in an extraordinary way. For younger pupils 
the actions can be few and simple. For older ones the number 
and complexity can be increased. 

9. Five or six small boxes are prepared which are similar 
in appearance and of the same size, for example, empty 
match boxes. In each are put small stones or small pieces of 
iron so that the weight of each is different. The children 
pick them up, feel the weight of each and then arrange them 
according to weight, the lightest at one end of the line and 
the heaviest at the other end of the line. To make this easy 
at first there may be a considerable difference in the weights. 
To make it more difficult the difference between the weights 
may be decreased. 

10. A number of packages are made up of ordinary things 
with a distinct smell. The packages are similar in appearance 
and are numbered. The children are required to detect by 
means of the smell what is in the packages and to write down 
according to the numbers the names of the contents of the 
packages. 

11. A number of things such as salt, sugar, ata, etc. with 
which the children are familiar are prepared. The children 
are blindfolded and given each thing to taste. They have 
to say what each is after tasting it. 

12. A number of articles with which the children are 
familiar are wrapped up, numbered and placed in line. The 
children feel them but are not allowed to unwrap them. 
They then write down, according to the numbers of the 
articles, the names. 

13. A number of familiar things which will make a distinc- 
tive noise are placed on a table. The children are allowed 
to see the things that are there and are then blindfolded. One 
by one the things are dropped or caused to make a noise, and 
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the children try to recognize each from the sound. This is 
not an easy game and can be made difficult enough to be 
interesting for adults, if different sounds are made by an 
operator behind a curtain, the players not being allowed to 
see any objects beforehand. Such noises as the shutting of a 
book, the winding of a watch, the cutting of a saw, hammer- 
ing a nail, a broom on the floor, a chair being pushed back 
from a table, water running into a vessel, etc. may be made. 

14, The children stand in a fairly large circle with one 
child, blindfolded, in the middle. Each child in the circle is 
assigned an animal. The children then walk round in a 
circle until the blindfold one in the middle says ‘ Stop”: 
They then stop, and the blindfold one points in any direc- 
tion. The child towards whom he points then imitates the 
call of the animal which has been assigned to him. The centre 
child has to try to recognize the voice of the one making the 
call and to name him correctly. If he is successful in doing 
this, then the one whose voice has been recognized takes the 
centre place. If the centre player makes a mistake, the 
circle moves on and he has another attempt. 

This can be made simpler for small children by the players 
Saying some word instead of giving the call of an animal. 

15. Four or five children are blindfolded and stood in line 
with intervals of three or four feet between them. At a 
distance of ten or twelve yards five or six other children stand 
in line. These have to try to get through the line of blind- 
folded ones without being heard, passing through the 
space between them. They can go on tip-toe or crawl 
or in any way they please, but must pass through the-spaces 
between the blindfold ones, The teacher whistlés for them 
to start. If any of the blindfold players hears a sound, he 
raises his hand. The teacher at once blows his whistle and 
all remain still where they are. No movement is to be made 
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after the whistle is blown. The one who has raised his hand 
then goes towards where he thinks he has heard the sound, 
making a step or two forward. If he was right and touches 
one of the players trying to pass through, that player falls 
out, and the teacher leads the blindfold player back to his 
position. If the latter has made a mistake, he is led back 
to his position. The teacher then blows his whistle again 
and the players who are passing through move forward again. 
In this way they carry on till all those trying to pass through 
have either been caught or have succeeded in passing 
through the line. It is essential that all who are watching 
keep absolutely silent. 

16. A curtain is prepared behind which four or five 
children can stand in a line. In the curtain pairs of holes are 
cut so that only the eyes of those behind the curtain can be 
seen. The places are numbered and the children who are 
watching have to try to recognize each child behind the 
curtain from the eyes that they see. They write down the 
names in order, according to the numbers. This is difficult 
for small children and not easy for older ones. 

The same sort of game can be played with feet instead of 
eyes. Only the feet of those behind the curtain can be seen 
and they have to be recognized from their feet. They may 
have shoes on or off. 

17. The children are seated in a line. The teacher 
whispers, slowly and clearly, an order to the first child. He 
then whispers it to the next in line, and the second child then 
whispers what he has heard to the third in the line and so 
on, till the order reaches the last child, who then carries out 
the order he gets, if he can. It is remarkable to see the 
changes that take place in the original order as it goes down 
the line. This can be made more difficult by increasing the 
length and complexity of the order, 
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GAMES WHICH CAN BE USED IN CONNEXION WITH 
TEACHING THE MOTHER-TONGUE AND HINDI 


(Those marked ‘ E’ can also be used in teaching 
English.) 


1. The children are seated in a circle. The first child says 
to his neighbour, ‘I have a basket’. The second child 
answers, ‘ What's in it ?' The first child says, ‘ It has an “ A " 
in it’. The second child then has to give a name of something 
which starts with the letter ‘A’. The second child then says 
to the third one in the circle, ‘I have a basket’. The third 
child answers, ‘ What's in it ?’ The second one says, ' It has 
a "B" in it'. The third child then has to give the name 
of something which starts with ‘B’. In this way it goes 
round the circle taking the letters in the order they come in 
the alphabet. 

2. A picture of a stream is drawn on the blackboard or oii 
the floor. A dozen or so stepping-stones are put in, and on 
each stepping-stone is written a word. Each child in turn 
tries to cross the river by the stepping-stones ; that is, he 
reads the words on the stepping-stones. If he cannot read 
any word or makes a mistake, he has to swim back to the side 
he started from. The player who reads all the words correctly 
gets across. If played as a team game the team with the 
largest number who get across wins, or points may be given 
for each stepping-stone successfully reached. 

9. (E) The class is divided into two teams. Each child 
has a card with a word written on it. The two teams sit 
opposite each other and the cards are held face downwards. 
First a child from team A goes to the child of team B opposite 
him and flashes his card. (The time during which the card 
` is to be shown will be determined by the teacher, and re- 
gulated by the teacher. He then reverses it and asks the 
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child in team B to whom he has shown it what the word 
was. If the team B child gives the right answer he scores 
a point for his team. Then a child from team B goes to 
the child opposite him in team A and flashes his card. The 
child in team A then has to tell what the word was. And so 
the game goes on. 

This can be made more difficult by having short sentences 
written on the cards instead of words. 

4. (E) One child acts as a camel and another as the 
camel's master. The camel has two bags on his back in which 
are cards with words or sentences written on them. The 
master leads his camel round and asks who wants to buy 
his things. To any who want to buy he gives a card. The 
price is the correct reading of what is written on the card. 
If the child whois buying a card reads it correctly, he keeps 
it. Each child has to try to collect as many cards as possible. 
This may be varied by having questions written on the cards 
and the price is a correct answer to the question, or orders 
may be written and the price ‘is correctly carrying out the 
order. : 

5. (E) A number of words are selected by the teacher. 
Each word is written on a card but written on both sides of 
the,card. Three sets of these cards are prepared. The teacher 
keeps one set and the other two sets are mixed up and placed 
in a heap on the floor. In front of the heap of cards one 
child from each team is seated. The teacher then flashes a 
card and the players then search for a card with the same 
word on it in the heap in front of them. The first to find 
it and show it, scores a point for his team. Then a second 
lot of one from each team takes the place of the first lot, and 
the teacher flashes another card and so on. This can be 
made more difficult by having short sentences on the cards 
instead of words, 
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6. The children form a circle with one child in the centre. 
This child has a number of cards with orders written on them 
such as, ‘Be a washerman ', ‘Cut wood’, ‘Pump air into 
a football’, ‘ Ride a bicycle’, ‘ Kick a football’, and so on. 
The child in the centre flashes a card to anyone in the circle. 
That child then has to go through actions according to the 
order. If he is correct, he takes the place of the child in the 
centre, and so the game goes on. 

7. (E) A big circle is drawn on the floor and is divided 
into fifteen or so segments. In each segment is written a 
word. The children are given numbers. The teacher has 
a stick which he rests on the centre of the circle. He twirls 
the stick and lets it fall and at the same time calls out a 
number. The child whose number is called has to read the 
word in whose segment the stick has fallen. A limited time 
for reading should be given. 

8. (E) A circle is drawn on the floor with smaller circles 
outside it and squares outside them again as in the illustra- 
tion. In the smaller circles dre placed cards with words or 
sentences written on them. The class is divided into teams. 
‘The teacher then calls on children from each team in turn. 
Each child when called on goes into the big circle, and then: 
has to read what is written on the card to which the teacher 
points. If he reads it correctly he scores a point for his 
team. If he cannot read it or makes a mistake, he goes to 
jail, that is he stands in the square outside the card he cannot 
read. The next time a member of his team comes into the 
big circle he tries to read that card and if he does, he does 
not score a point but he gets his team-mate released from 
jail and both go back to their team. New cards with new 
words or sentences can be placed in the circles as necessary. 
The team with most points wins. 

9, A big circle is drawn on the floor, Cards with words 
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or sentences written on them are placed all round the circle, 
just inside it. As many children as there are cards stand 
round the circle at a distance of seven or eight feet. At the 
word from the teacher they walk round the circle keeping 
the same distance from the circle. When the teacher gives 
the order ‘ Stop’, they turn towards the circle and go up to 
it. Then each reads what is written on the card in front of 
him. If anyone cannot read it or makes a mistake he drops 
out, So the game goes on till only one is left. New words 


may be put down during the course of the game. If there is 
not room for the children to stand so far from the circle, the 
cards may be placed face downwards and are then picked up 
to be read and placed face downwards again before the 
children start to walk round again. : 

10, (E) A set of cards is prepared, each card having a 
word written on it. These cards are hung round the room 
in different places. Then each child is given a card on which 
one of the words in the set is written. The children then 
have to go round, and each child has to find the word written 
on his card, from among those hanging up. When a child 
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finds his. word he stands in front of the card hanging on the 
wall. In the same way a set of cards may be prepared on 
each of which is a part of a sentence. These are hung round 
the room. Each child is given a card on which is the word 
(or words) which will complete one of the sentences in the 
set on the walls. He then has to find the card on which is 
the part of the sentence which his word completes. Or 
questions may be written on the cards on the wall and answers 
are written on the cards which the children have. Each child 
then has to find the question to which what he has on his 
card is the answer. Or answers may be written on the wall 
cards and questions on the children’s cards. Each child then 
has to find the answer to his question. 

11. (E) @ Two sets of cards are prepared. In one set 
are pictures of things or pictures of people doing something. 
In the other set are cards with the names of the things, or 
sentences, describing the action taking place in the 
pictures. The first set, the pictures, are set out. Then 
each child picks out a card from the second set, from a 
box, and matches it with the picture to which it refers. This 
may be played as a team game, one from each team matching 
cards at a time. 

(b) The same game may be played with two sets of cards, 
on one of which are written nouns and on the other adjectives 
which go with the nouns, such as, ' sky ' and ‘ blue’; ‘ water ', 
‘wet’. The children then have to match their cards with 
the right ones on the wall. Or the sets can be sets of questions 
and suitable answers. 

12. (E) The teacher gives a word to the class and at the 
same time says either, question, order, exclamation, or state- 
ment. The children then have to make up the kind of 
sentence required, using the word given. If played as a 
gam game, one from each team competes first, and then à 
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second lot of one from each team and so on until each has 
had a turn. The first in each case to give a correct answer 
gets a point for his team. This can be made more difficult 
by giving two words instead of one. 

13. (E) The children stand in a square, one team on each 
side of the square. The teacher is in the centre with a ball. 
The teacher throws the ball to one child and as he catches 
the ball, says, noun, verb, adjective, adverb or pronoun. He 
then counts up to ten. Before he has finished counting, the 
child who has caught the ball has to give a word which is 
the part of speech named by the teacher. If he succeeds 
in giving a verb for instance, when the teacher has called 
‘verb’ before the teacher reaches ten, he receives a point 
for his team. The teacher then throws the ball to another 
team and so on. If the child fails to catch the ball he loses 
his chance. 

14. Cards are prepared on which are written words denot- 
ing different kinds of work, such as, carpenter, tailor, washer- 
man, sweeper, lorry, driver, clerk, ploughman, cook, and so 
on. The class is divided into two teams. First a child from 
team A picks out a card from a box in which the cards have 
been placed. After reading his card, he then goes through 
the motions that a person doing the work indicated com- 
monly makes. The members of team B watch him and then 
write down the name of the worker he is representing. Then 
one from team B picks out a card and does the same thing 
while the members of team A write down the name of the 
worker he is representing. 

15. The children sit in a circle. One child is in the centre. 
Each child writes a word on his slate. The centre child then 
points to one child in the circle. He shows his slate. The 
centre child then-reads the word. If he makes a mistake, 
the one who has written the word goes into the centre. 
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Sentences may be written instead of words to'increase the 
difficulty. The teacher has to decide whether the word or 
sentence written is legible or not, and how much time is to 
be allowed for reading. j 

16. (a) Two ladders are drawn on the board with enough 
space for writing between the rungs. The class is divided 
into two teams, The teacher says a word and the first child 
in each team comes out and writes the word on the bottom 
rung of his ladder. Then the teacher gives another word 
and the second child in each team comes out and writes this 
word on the second rung and so on. When the ladder is 
filled the teacher awards points taking into account spelling 
and writing. If two boards are available one ladder can be 
on each board or the class can be divided into four teams 
instead of two, with two ladders on each board. The same 
game can be played with letters instead of words. 

(b) Another form of the ladder game is for the teacher to 
write a word on the top rung. The first child in each team 
then writes on the next rung a word beginning with the last 
letter of the top word. Then the second child in each team 

"writes on the next lower rung a word of which the first letter 
is the last letter of the previous word and so on. If a child 
cannot think of a word, the opposing team gets a point. 
Spelling and writing are also marked by the teacher. 

17. (E) A longish word, or a number of letters are written 
on the board, The children then have to make up and write 
down as many words as they can, using the letters given or 
the letters in the long word. They may use the same letters 
in different words, but no other letters than those given. 
Letters can be used only once in each word unless they occur 
more than once in the word or letters given, when they can 
be used as often in one word as they occur in the given word 
or letters, 
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For example : Gurdaspur is written on the board. 
Such words as the following may be written by the children. 


dur das 


gur guru dar ras 


18. (E) The teacher writes on the board the letters used 
in a word but not in the proper order, as, rodw (word). 
‘The children have to write down the word properly spelt. 
1f played as a team game, after ten or a dozen words have 


been done the number 


of words correctly written by each. 


team is totalled up. The difficulty of this is increased with 
the length of the words. 


The same game can 
instead of words, where 


be played with jumbled sentences 
the words in the sentence are given 


in a jumbled order and the sentence has to be written out 
correctly. And still more difficult is the jumbled paragraph 
where the sentences forming a paragraph are given in jum- 
bled order and the paragraph has to be written out correctly, 


19. (E) The children 


are seated in a circle. The teacher 


tells them that they are going to make up a story, and that 


each one will supply a 


sentence for the story in turn. The 


teacher then begins with the first sentence, such as, ‘ One day 


a boy was coming from 


his village to school’. Then he calls 


.on the first child to add a second sentence. The children 
are given freedom to say whatever they wish to. Thus each 
one in turn adds a sentence. If the story comes to a natural 
end before each one has had a turn, then another story is 
started. Or the same story may go on for several rounds, 

20. (E) (a) The class is divided into two groups. Two 
members of group A go out of the room and the members 
of group B decide on some object or subject about which 
they will each say something. The two who have gone out 


are then called in. The 


first child in group B then says one 


sentence about the object but does not mention the name 
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of the object. The two who are listening are then allowed 
to guess what the object is. If they cannot, the second child 
in group B says a sentence after which the two are given 
an opportunity of guessing what the object is. Thus each 
child in group B says a sentence until the two who are listen- 
ing have guessed the object. They get points according to 
the number of sentences that have been said before they are 
able to find out what the object is. Thus if six sentences hav: 
been said they get six points. Then two members of group 
B go out and group A decides on an object, and when the 
two from group B come in members from group A do what 
the members of group B have been doing and each in turn 
says a sentence until the object has been guessed. At the 
end, the group with fewest points wins. ' 

(b) A variation is for the teacher to describe some object 
by one sentence at a time. The first to find what the object 
is, gains a point for his team. This is not so good as the 
previous method but can be used for variety. 

21. (E) The class is divided into two teams. One from 
each team is sent outside. These two decide on some object. 
When they come back the child from team A goes to team 
B and the child from team B goes to team A. The teams 
should be seated at some distance from each other. ‘The 
children of each team then proceed to ask questions of the 
child who has come to their team in order to find out what 
the object is. The two who have gone out and have decided 
on the object, are allowed to answer only ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ to 
any question that is put to them. The children of each team 
should ask questions in turn. The team which first finds out 
what the object is, wins, and both those who have gone out 
then join that team. Then two more, one from each team 
go out and so the game goes on, Finally, the team which 
has more members when the game ends is the winner. 
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A variation is for the teacher to decide on some object. 
The children from each team in turn ask him questions 
which he answers by either ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’. The first team to 
guess the object wins. This is easier than the previous method 
as both teams hear all the questions and answers. 


GAMES WHICH CAN BE UsED IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


1. Each child has a set of squared cards, on each of which 
some of the squares have dots in them. 

On the board the teacher draws a big square divided into 
the same number of smaller squares as on the children's cards. 


^ 


'The teacher puts dots in some of the smaller squares in his 
big square on the board. Each child then counts the number 
of squares the teacher has filled in on the board. Having 
done this he finds from among the cards he has, the one 
which has the same number of squares with dots in them as 
have been filled in on the board. The dots will be in different 
positions, but the number will be the same. 

A variation is for each child to have two sets of ten 
squared cards. He then has to match the cards two by 
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two so that the number of dots in each one of a pair is the 
same, though the positions of the dots will be different. 


Thus each child will finish with ten pairs, the first of which 
will be two cards with one dot each, and the last, two cards 
each with ten dots (see above). 

2. A number of circles are drawn on the floor and in each 
is placed a different number of marbles or stones, from one 
to ten, In a box are cards with numbers from one to ten 
written on them, or with dots, from one to ten on them. 
Each child picks out a card and then goes to the circle which 
has the number of marbles in it which is written on his card, 
or which is the same as the number of dots on his card. He 
places the card he has picked out on the marbles. 

3. Two sets of cards are prepared. On the cards of one 
set are written the numbers, from one to ten. On the cards 
of the other set are pictures of animals, goats, cats, dogs, etc. 
or of familiar objects such as pens, balls, etc. On the first 
card is one animal or object, on the second two, such as two 
goats or two pencils, on the third, three, such as three 
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mice, and so on up to ten pictures on the last card. 

The children are seated in front of the cards, which are set 
out on the floor, each set by itself, and mixed up. The 
teacher calls out a number and the first child picks out the 
card with that number on it and also the card with that 
number of pictures on it. If played as a team game first 
one team takes its turn, and each child in it is given a turn. 
Then the other teams follow. The time taken by the team 
is noted and the team whose members complete the recogni- 
tion in the shortest time, wins. Or if four sets of each 
kind of card are prepared, one member from each team will. 
play at the same time, the first correctly to pick out the two 
cards getting four points for his team, the second three points, 
the third two points and the fourth, one point. 

4. Dominoes. These may be prepared from cardboard or 
from pieces of wood, if sets cannot be bought. It will 
probably be difficult to prepare or buy enough sets so that 
everyone can play the game at the same time. But it is a 
useful activity for eight or ten children while the teacher is 
doing something else with the rest of the class. 

The game can be played simply as a matching game with 
children learning to count. The dominoes are divided 
equally between. the two players and each in turn plays a 
domino, matching one end with either of the two ends of the 
previously played dominoes. — , 

It can also be used for addition. When a domino is played 
(matched with one end or the other) the player adds the 
two ends of the resultant line together and the result, if 
correct, is his score. jn 

The game can also be used for multiplication. A player 
scores when, after matching his domino, the two ends of the 
line, added together, make a multiple of any number select- 
ed, two, three, four or five. When a player can do this he 
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counts that multiple as his score. He must play if he can 
match, but if the result of the addition of the two ends is not 
a multiple of the selected number he does not score. He thus 
tries to play a domino that will give him a score. For example, 
if the number selected is 3, and after matching one end is 
four and the other end is five, the player scores nine. If 
however, after matching, one end is four and the other end 
is three, he scores nothing. Sets can be prepared up to double 
six or up to double nine. 

5. Three circular pieces of wood are cut out and painted 
black. The diameters of the three pieces should: be about 


* 40, 60 and 80 centimetres. The three are then fitted together, 
one on top of the other, the smallest on top and the largest 
on the bottom, so that the smallest one, on top, revolves on 
the middle one. Each is divided into eight segments. Numb- 
ers are written in each segment of the top and middle boards 
as in the illustration. 
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Eight children sit round the three-fold board and each has 
a piece of chalk. The teacher revolves the top circle, stopping 
it so that the lines of the segments coincide. Each child then 
adds together the two numbers in the segments at which he 
is sitting, and with his chalk writes the answer in the blank 
space on the bottom circle. If played as a team game, points 
can be given according to speed and accuracy. The same 
apparatus can be used for multiplication, the two numbers 
in each segment being multiplied together, and for 
subtraction, the smaller number in each case being subtract- 
ed from the large number. If- four such boards can be pre- 
pared, a better team game is the result, each team being 
seated at its own board. 

6. Two sets of cards are prepared, one with arithmetic 
questions written on them, and the other with the. answers 
written on them. (he cards with the questions are hung 
round the room. The set with the answers is distributed 
among the children. The children then have to find the 
question, the answer to which is on their card. When they 
have found it they stand in front of the card with the 
question on it. When the teacher sees a child standing in 
front of a question card, he checks with the answer card to 
see if the child has got the right question card. 

7. A board is prepared, one metre square, divided into nine 
squares, and painted. black. Numbers are written on the 
board, one in each square, by the teacher. Two small bags 
are filled with enough sand so that they will lie flat when 
thrown down on to the board, and sewn up. The board is 
placed on the ground so that it is slightly raised at the back. 

The children stand at a distance fixed by the teacher and 
in turn throw the two bags on to the board. When a child 
has done this he adds, subtracts or multiplies the numbers 
in the two squares into which he has thrown the bags. The 
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result, if correct, is the score of the child who has thrown the 
bags. One from each team throws in turn. If a bag lands 
on a line, the teacher decides which square the greater part 
of the bag is lying in and that is the number to be used. If 
a bag goes off the board the child gets another turn, but 
the teacher decides beforehand on a penalty of so many 
points to be deducted from the team’s score for each time a 
bag does not stay on the board. The teacher will have to 
decide how far the children are to stand from the board when 
throwing, so that too many bags do not go off the board. 

8. The game of ninepins can be used for addition work. 
The ninepins can be made in any shape provided that they 
will stand on the ground. They may be like ordinary ninepins 
or in the shape of birds or animals. On each of the nine is 
written a number. When the child throws the ball, he has 
to add the numbers on the ninepins he knocks over. If his 
answer is correct, that is his score. After each turn the 
ninepins are set up again. The teacher has to decide how 
far away the children shall be when throwing the ball so that 


CAN 
DO 


10 


normally they may be able to knock down two or more 
ninepins. . 
9. On the board or on the floor a sketch, as above, is 
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drawn. In the middle is a pond or well. Round it, at a 
distance, are houses representing villages. The names of 
local villages are written on the houses. From each * village’ 
to the well is a road with several turns. At each turn a num: 
ber is written. The children have to find which village is 
nearest the well and which is furthest away from it. They do 
this by adding the numbers at the turns in the roads. The 
smallest number found by addition gives the nearest village, 
and the largest number gives the village that is furthest 
away. Points are given for speed and accuracy. 

10, The blackboard is divided into nine squares. The 
centre square is left blank and numbers are written in the 
other eight squares round it. Then the teacher writes a 
number in the middle square, and asks the children to find 
which two of the numbers, in the-other squares, added 
together, give the centre number. The children write down 
tHe two numbers. A time-limit is imposed which may be 
decreased as the children get practice. Those with correct 
answers, within the time set, score a point for.their team. 

The same game may be played using subtraction, multi- 
plication or division instead of addition. 

11. Two boards (or large pieces of cardboard) are prepared 
and painted black. On one is drawn the picture of a tortoise, 
and on the other a picture of a hare. Outside the pictures 
are divisions and against each division a number is written 
in, A number is also written on the tortoise and another on 
the hare. All these numbers are written in chalk so that 
they may be rubbed out when the game is over. There should 
be six or eight divisions. 

The children of one team sit round the board with the 
picture of the tortoise on it and the children of the other 
team sit round the board with the picture of the hare on it. 
Each child has a piece of chalk, When the word is given each 
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child adds (or subtracts or multiplies or divides as the teacher 


arranges) the number just outside his division to the number 
on the animal in the centre. The team whose members first 
correctly complete all the sums, wins. 


12. The teacher, who is the ‘ postmaster’ sits at a table. 
He has a number of ‘ letters’ on his table. These are cards 
on which are written sums in addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation or division, Each child comes up in turn and asks if 
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there are any letters for him. When a child asks for letters, 
the teacher picks up a card and shows it to the child. If he 
gives the correct answer to the question on the card, he gets 
his ‘letter’. There should be a time-limit for giving the 
answer, which should not give too much time for answering. 
Children can take it in turn to be ‘ postmaster ’, but in this 
case the correct answer should be written on the back of the 
card. 

13. Pictures of a number of familiar objects such as 
pencils, pens, inkpots, books, different kinds of- fruit, 
vegetables, etc. are drawn on cards. A piece of cardboard is 
attached to the back of each card so that it will stand up on 
table or floor. A price is also written in one corner of the 
card, The cards are then set out in a ‘shop’. Two or three 
children act as shopkeepers. Others come to buy. They may 
have with them small cards with various values in paise 
written on them to use for money. The children buy 
what they want to. The shopkeepers also have ' money ' to 
give in change. The shopkeepers can be changed every now 
and then. 

14. Two teams are lined up opposite each other at a dist- 
ance of fifteen metres or so. Each team is numbered and the 
children stand so that number one of team A is opposite 
number one of team B and so on. Between the two teams, 
equidistant from each, is-a stool with a handkerchief or a 
piece of cloth on it, A number is given to the cloth. The 
teacher calls a number. The children have to divide this 
number by the number of the cloth to get the number of 
the two children who have to act. For example, if the 
number given on the piece of cloth is five, and the teacher 
calls out fifteen, then the children know that numbers three 
have to act. The two whose numbers are the result of the 
division have to run out, one from each team, and each has 
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to try to snatch up the piece of cloth and get back to his place 
without being touched by his opponent. The player who does 
the division more quickly will have the advantage. If a 
player gets the ‘piece of cloth and gets back to his place 
without being touched, he scores a point for his team. 

The number assigned to the piece of cloth can be changed 
as often as necessary. If the teacher calls a number which 
is not divisible by the number of the piece of cloth without 
remainder, no one should move. If any player moves, then 
his team loses a point. ; 

15. The class is divided into two teams. The teams stand 
in line, one behind the other, at right angles to a line drawn 
on the floor. At a distance of ten metres or so are piles of 
cards, with addition, subtraction, multiplication or division 
sums written on them. There is-one pile for each team and 
as many cards in each pile as there are children in each 
team. Beyond the piles of cards, squares are drawn on the 
floor. Each team has a piece of chalk. / 
* When the word is given the first child in each team runs 
forward, taking with him the piece of chalk, picks up any 
card from the pile opposite his team, does the sum on it and 
writes down the answer in the square. Then taking the card 
with him he runs back and hands the piece of chalk to the 
second member of his team, who runs forward and does the 
same, picking up a card and writing down the answer, taking 
back the card with him. The team which finishes first, wins, 
provided all the answers are correct. The sets of cards should 
have the same sums written on them so that each team has 
to do the same sums. 


| GAMES FOR Usk IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


1. Sets of cards are prepared, each with the name of a 
station on a local section of railway written on it, If four 
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. teams are to compete, four sets of cards will be necessary. A 
railway line is marked out on the ground for each team. The 
two terminal stations are put in, such as Ambala and 
Ludhiana. When the game starts, each team has to put down 
its cards alongside the railway line in the order in which 
the stations come. The team to finish this first correctly, wins. 
This may also be done with longer, all-India lines, with 
cards for the main stations only. 

9. Riddles. The teacher gives the children a riddle con- 
nected with geography such as the following. 


J am a famous place. 

Trees and shrubs grow in me. 

I am cool in the hot weather. 

I am on a mountain. 

'There are Government offices in me. 
What am 1? 


If played as a team game a number of these can be given 
and a limited time allowed for solving the riddle. Each child 
writes down the answer. The team with most correct answers 
at the end, wins. 

The teacher can also get the children to make up such 
riddles and put them to the class, after they have had some 
experience with them. 

3. The class is divided into teams. An outline map for 
each team is drawn on the ground, Each team is handed a 
list of things to be filled in, names of towns, rivers, products, 
etc. The team which first completes the: task correctly wins. 
This will be a co-operative effort, all the members of a team 
working at the same time. 

4. An inquiry office is opened and one child is put in 
charge. The other children come up and ask questions con- 
nected with geography. The questions shquid be on work that 
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the class has been doing, such as : How far is it to Ambala ? 
What river do we cross on the way to Ambala? Where is 
the nearest canal ? How can we go to Ambala? and so on. 

Each child can ask one question. If the ‘inquiry office 
clerk’ cannot answer the question his place is taken by the 
child who asked the question, provided he can answer it him- 
self. 

5. An outline map is drawn on the board with some 
features filled in. But two or three mistakes in the position 
of towns or courses of rivers are made. The children have 
to detect these mistakes. $ 

6. An outline map is drawn on the ground and little nails 
or pieces of wood are driven into the ground at the positions 
of towns. No names are written. Some coloured thread is 
provided and the teacher tells the children that a road is to 
be made between two towns. If it is a map of the Punjab, the 
road may be from Amritsar to Simla. The child who has 
been given the thread has then to tie his thread on to the nail 
which has been put in at the position of Amritsar and wind 
it round each nail standing at the position of each town he 
would pass through on his way from Amritsar to Simla, until 
he reaches Simla. This may be played as a team game, 
having a map for each team or taking the time each team 
takes to make the road. 

7. The teacher thinks of a place. The children ask him 
questions which he answers only by ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. The 
children have to find what place the teacher is thinking of. 
1f played as a team game members of teams take it in turns 
to ask questions and the first team to find out the place, wins. 

The same games can be played as numbers 20 and 21 in 
games for use in teaching the mother-tongue, the objecis 
being connected with geography. 

8, Two sets of cards are prepared. On one set are written 
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the names of different things. On the other set are written 
the names of the places where these things are produced 
or made. Each team is given one set of each, mixed up. 
They have to sort them out and match the things with the 
correct places. The first team to get the two sets matched 
correctly, wins. 

9. On cards are written the names of local buildings, 
features or other things which may be close to the school. 
A circle is drawn on the ground to represent the school. 
Lines are put in at right angles to each other, running north 
and south and east and west, through the circle, and marked 
with the points of the compass. The cards are distributed 
to the children who have to place them on the ground at 
approximately the same point of the compass as the things 
themselves are at in relation to the school. 

10. A map is drawn on the board but instead of the names 
of towns and rivers, numbers are written. The children 
have to write down the numbers and alongside them the 
name of the town or river for which the number stands. 
Points can be given for speed and accuracy. 

11. Cards are prepared on which are written questions 
connected with geography. These are hung up round the 
room. Another set of cards is prepared on which the answers 
are written. These are distributed to the children who have 
to match their answer with the question to which it is the 
answer. 

A variation of this is to put up pictures of different places 
round the room while the children are given cards on which 
are the names of the places. They then have to match the 
cards with the correct pictures. 

12. Geographical jig-saw puzzles can be made use of. 
These are useful if the teacher wishes to give children some: 
thing to do while he attends to others, Such puzzles can 
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be graded in difficulty. If the pieces into which the maps 
are cut are big and easily matched, they can be used with 
young children. More complicated ones with smaller pieces, 
are suitable for older pupils. 


CHAPTER 9 


PLAY WAY EXERCISES 


EXERCISES THAT CAN BE Usep IN TEACHING LANGUAGE : 
REGIONAL LANGUAGES, ENGLISH OR HINDI 


1. A story is read by the class. Then a number of sentences 
are taken from the story. Each sentence is divided into two 
parts. Two lists are made, with one part of each sentence 
in each list. In each list the parts are mixed up so that they 
do not come in the same order. Pupils have to match the 
two parts of each sentence and write out the completed 
sentences. 

9. A story or a paragraph is read. Two lists are made, 
one of questions on the subject-matter of the story or 
paragraph, and the other of answers to the questions. Lists 
are mixed so that questions and answers do not correspond 
in order. Pupils have to match the right answers to the 
questions. 

This may be done without a story Or paragraph, any 
questions being used. jp 


3. A story or paragraph is read. Certain statements are , 


made, some of which are correct, according to the story or : 


paragraph, and some of which are incorrect. Pupils have 


to write ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ for each statement according to.’ 


whether they think it to be correct or not. Statements may 
be given orally or written up on the blackboard. : 
4. A picture showing actions ọf several kinds is put up on 
the blackboard. A list is made in which are some complete 
sentences about what is in the picture, and some parts of 
sentences, e.g. subject and adjuncts only or verb and adjuncts 
only. The pupils underline sentences which are complete, 
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and complete those of which only à part is given, so that the 
completed sentence refers to something in the picture. 

5. Two lists of words are written up. Each word in the 
first list is the opposite of a word in the second list, but in 
a different order from that of the words in the second list. 
Pupils have to pick out the pairs : a word from list one and 
its opposite from list two. Words may be nouns, adjectives, 
adverbs or verbs. The words in each list can be numbered 
so that the children write down the two numbers only. 

6. A passage is written out with certain words underlined. 
The passage is to be re-written and in place of the words 
underlined their opposites are to be used. To make this 
easier a list of words from which the correct opposites are 
to be chosen can be given. 

Example: The boys were building a large room in which 

they could sleep at night. All of ‘them were paying 


— 


à ce edis tiger dd 
attention to what they were doing. One by one they 


brought bricks. . . . 


small, neglecting, stay awake, girls, in the daytime, all 
together, took away. 


7. Riddles 

Pupils are given descriptions of things or people without 
the names being given and they have to guess what the 
things are. These riddles can be very simple or more difficult 
according to the age of the children. 


Example: lam very high. 
I grow in the ground. 
I am green. 
I give a deep shade. 
People sit under me. 
What am 1? 
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8. Two lists are given, one of nouns and the other of 
adjectives. Each of the adjectives goes with one of the 
nouns. Pupils have to match the right adjective with each 
noun, The lists are not in order. 


Example : 

NOUNS ADJECTIVES 
1. sky l. soft 

2. water 2. cotton 
3. wool 3. wet 

4. knife 4. blue 

5. cloth 5. sharp 
6. fire 6. wooden 
7. chair 7. blazing 


9. A sentence is written on the blackboard in which a 
blank is left where a word or a phrase is to be inserted 
to complete the sentence. At the end of the sentence, in 
brackets, are given three or four words or phrases from 
which the right one has to be chosen in order to complete the 
sentence correctly. 


Example: He spends a great deal of his... in 
watching the stars. (money, leisure, strength, 
care) 


10. A series of pictures without words or captions are 
given and pupils have to write out the story suggested. 

11. A number of statements are written up or given to 
the children. Some of them are correct as to subject-matter 
and some are incorrect. Pupils have to write ‘ Yes’ for the 
correct ones and ‘ No’ for those which are incorrect. 


Examples : 
The water in this well is quite dry. ——À 
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Rain comes from the clouds. ———— 
The earth is flat. L——— 


In the same way sentences can be given which are correct 
and incorrect as to grammar or idiom and pupils are re 
quired to write ‘yes’ or ‘No’ after correct and incorrect 
ones. 


Examples : 


My brother and I am going. 
None of us is able to go. 
How it was made? ———— 


12. A series of four or five pictures is put up illustrating 
a simple story. Underneath the pictures is written a list 
of sentences mixed up. When put in the right order these 
sentences give the story. Each sentence is numbered. 
Pupils have to write down the numbers of the sentences in 
the order in which they should come in order to make the 
story. 

This can also be done without pictures. 

13. A list of answers to questions is given. Pupils take 
them one by one and write as many questions as possible 
to which each of the given answers could be a correct answer. 
Some will be the correct answer to only one question. Others 
may allow of more than one answer, 

14. Questions are prepared relating to what ought to be 
done in certain circumstances. For each question several 
answers are suggested, of which only one is correct. Pupils 
have to pick out the correct one in each case. 


Examples: When we get to the door of the house of a 
friend whom we wish to visit, what ought 
we to do? 
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We ought to (break down, knock at, stand 
silently in front of) the door, 

When anyone asks you a question and you 
don’t know the answer, what should you do? 

We should (run away, say nothing, say we 
don't know). 


15. One sentence is written. The same sentence has to be 
written but for one word in it a synonym or the opposite has 


to be written. 
The word to be substituted has to be picked out of several 


given. 


Examples : 


The flowers had a very sweet (odour, taste, 
perfume). 

He made a profit of one hundred rupees. 

He made a (bargain, loss, damage) of one hundred 
rupees. f 


16. Two words are given. The first word is to be changed 
into the second word by changing one letter at a time until 
the second word is reached. At each stage the word made 
must be a proper word. The number of stages necessary 
may be given. 


example : 


can —— pet 
can cat hat hot pot pet 


—— 


A more elementary exercise is to give one letter and then 
to build up words by adding one letter at a time. The 
number of words to be made should be given. 
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Examples : 


a 
a an and hand handy 
E go got goat goats 
17. A picture is shown, and three or four sentences are 
written up only one of which refers to something in the 
picture or to something depicted as happening in the picture. 
Pupils have to pick out this sentence. 
18. Two lists are made. In one are words and in the other 
are sentences each of which says something about one of the 
words, Pupils have to match words and sentences. 


Examples : 


tongue This shines in the sky. 
star Ships come here. 

book We find this in the mouth. 
port We learn from this. 


19. A list of names of different things is given. In the list 
are names of things that are sold in three different kinds of 
shops, e.g. a fruit shop, a cloth shop, a book shop. 

Pupils have to sort out the words according to the shops 
in which the things would be found, thus making three lists. 
The same sort of thing may be done for the rooms of a house, 
instead of shops. 

20. Comparisons. Blanks have to be filled in to complete 
comparisons. 


Examples : 


Just as the sun shines in the daytime so the 
shines at night. 

Just as a boy grows into a man, so a girl grows 
into a 
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As bird is to air, so fish is to water. 
Book, : : pen, writing. 
ship, sea : : CAT. 


2]. Sentences are given in each of which there is one word 
which makes nonsense of the sentence, or statements are 
given in which there is some absurdity or impossibility. 
Pupils have to detect the word which makes the sentence 
nonsense and substitute the right word, and in the other case 
have to say what the absurdity is. 


Examples : 
This knife will not cut because the blade is sharp. 
To see into the room he put his ear to the key-hole. 
My brother fell off the roof and broke both his arms. 
He wrote me a letter the day after the accident 
telling me what had happened. 

Last week my father had his 50th birthday. His 
twin sister had her 40th birthday the same day. 
A teacher once said, ‘ If there is anyone who cannot 
hear what I am saying, they must come and sit 

in the front row.’ 


99. Sentences are given in which phrases are to be replaced 
by single words, a number of words being given from which 
the right one is to be chosen. 


Example : 
He managed to do the work without difficulty. 
(hardly, quickly, easily, successfully) 


23. Two lists are made. In one are words in which the 
letters have been jumbled. In the second list are sentences 
each one of which describes or defines one of the words in the 
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first list. The words, spelt correctly, have to be matched with 
the appropriate sentences. 


Examples : 
k ren We use this when making 
something. 
plam What we write with. 
Eoo Something which gives us light. 


24. Two lists of sentences are given. In the first list are 
sentences that tell something that happened. In the second 
list are sentences which give the result of each happening. 
The sentences are not in corresponding order. Pupils have 
to match each sentence in the first list with the right result. 
Sentences can be numbered. 


Examples i 
1. I was ill with fever 1. so I ate a good dinner. 
2. The rain was very 2. so I stayed in bed. 
heavy 
8, I was very hungry 3. so the roof leaked. 


The same exercises can be used with causes instead of 
results, Another form of the exercise is to give a statement 
and then to put various reasons in brackets. Pupils are 
required to pick out the correct reason. 


Example : 


.. Goats are useful animals because (they eat leaves of 
trees, they. give us milk; they are gentle, they are 
afraid of dogs, they have horns). 


The same type of exercises may be used in other different 
ways. 
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Example : 
If we feel sorry for the suffering of another we feel 
(hate, contempt, envy, enthusiasm, pity). 


95. A secret message. Numbers are given to each letter, that 
is, a= 1, b= 2, etc. Then a message is written with num- 
bers substituted for letters. Pupils have to decipher and write 
out the message. 


Example : 
815185 120 151435 = come at once. 
26. Words are written up with some of the letters omitted. 


A sentence about the word is given as a clue and the com- 
pleted words are to be written out. 


Examples : 
What we do after school. ebony 
Where we live. edoa E ug th 


What we do to a question. “eh tind Beko | 


97. A story or a paragraph is written and here and there 
a wrong word is put in. A list of correct words is given at 
the end. Pupils have to detect the wrong words, and in each 
case to select from the list the correct word to go in its place 
and so re-write the story or paragraph correctly. 

98. A fairly long word is given and pupils are asked to 
make up a telegram in which the first letter of each word is 
a letter in the given word. They may be required to take 
the letters of the given word in order, or may be allowed to 
use them in any order. 


Example : 


Children Come here immediately. Leave Delhi 
regular evening non-stop. 
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29. A list of names of various things that we use or see on 
a journey are given. Pupils are asked to put them in the 
order in which they would usually be used or be seen in 
making a journey. 

80. Some sentences are given and pupils are asked to see 
how many words they can make up by combining the 
syllables or letters in one word (at the end of the word) with 
those in the next word (at the beginning of the word). 


Example : 
Give me the money that was.here 


when we went out of the reading room. 


met them ash wash ewe to tout to there ere 


groom 

31. Recipes. Instructions are given as in recipes for form- 
ing words of different kinds. 

Example : 


Growing a tree. Take two fifths of ‘ crash’, one third 
of ‘ink’, two thirds of ‘slash’, one third of ‘and’ 
and one half of ‘me’. Put the ingredients together 
and produce a tree. (sh i sh a m = shisham) 


32. A series of words are given all of which except one have 
to do with the same sort of thing, or have a common factor. 
Pupils have to pick out the word which does not belong to 


the series. 
Examples : 
red blue green ball yellow 
mango banana orange lemon turnip 
Ganga Indus Everest Yamuna Narmada 
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33. Two lists are made. In the first list are a number of 
proverbs. In the second list are sentences giving the meaning 
of the proverbs, one sentence to each proverb, and in a 
different order from the order of the proverbs. Pupils have to 
match proverbs with their meanings. 

Similarly two lists are made in one of which are proverbs 
and in the other are proverbs which are the opposite of those 
in the first list, but in a different order, Pupils have to match 
proverbs with their opposites. 


Examples : 
Murder will out 
Steady does it 
Too many cooks 
spoil the broth 
Good wine needs no 
bush 


Many hands make light work 
It pays to advertise 

Dead men tell no tales 
Speed's the thing 


34. Pupils are asked to detect similarities in things which 
resemble one another in some way either by belonging to the 
same class or in having a common use or in some other way. 


Examples : 


silver gold iron tin 
turnip radish carrot potato 


35. Pupils are asked to select from alternatives so that a 
sentence reads correctly. 


Examples : 


Water birds 
Wood rusts when exposed to the weather 
Iron mice 
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Water air cream 
Wheat and milk make bricks 
Cloth earth bread 


36. Detecting printer's errors. One letter in a sentence has 
been substituted for the correct letter by the printer. Pupils 
have to find the wrong letter. 


Examples : 
The kitten dolled herself up into a ball. 
He decided to have a bathe in the tea. 


This same exercise can be used with mistakes in punctuation 
and also in grammar. 

37. Logic. Some statements are given and pupils have to 
say whether deductions from these statements, also given, are 
correct and legitimate or not. 


Ram Pershad is a well educated tailor. 
All well educated men can read and write. 
Piyare Lal can read but cannot write. 


Deductions. Say which of the following are legitimate 
deductions from the above three statements. 
: Ram Pershad can read and write. 

Piyare Lal is a tailor. 
Piyare Lal is a well educated man. 
All men who can read can also write. 
All well educated men are tailors, 
No tailors are well educated. 
All men who can read and write are well educated. 


EXERCISES FOR UsE IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


1, A square is drawn on the blackboard as in Fig. 1 on 
page 123. It is divided into small squares in each of which 
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is the answer to a sum. The children are given small squares, 
the same number as that of the small squares on the board. 
On each square is written a question, the answer to which is. 
in one of the squares on the board. 


The children have to arrange their small squares into a 
big square like the one on the blackboard, and in their big 
square the position of each small square with a question on 
it must correspond with the position of the answer to that 
question. Thus the square with 9 x 8 on it will go in the top 
left-hand corner and the one with 9 x 2 on it will go in the 
bottom right-hand corner. 

This can be used for addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. 

9. A wooden box is made as in the diagram on page 125. 
It should be about 30 cm. in length and 15-20 cm. wide. 
It is divided into compartments as shown. 

In compartment A are placed a number of beads or small 
stones. In the compartments on the right-hand side are put 
slips of cardboard with numbers, or a number of dots, 
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on them, the surface written on being placed face up. 
The children have to fill into compartments BIG D, E, 


seg sts 


Fig. 2 


and F the number of stones or beads that is equal to the 
total of the numbers or of the dots in the two compartments 
alongside. This can also be used for subtraction. 

3. A card A is prepared. In the centre of the card the 
section C D is cut out and numbers are written above this 
section. A long strip a little narrower than the section C D 
is prepared and a series of numbers are written on it. This 
strip is then threaded through slots E and F, into the empty 
space C D so that it can be pulled either one way or the 
other. The numbers should be so written that when the 
strip B is inserted, the numbers on it are directly below the 
numbers on the card A. When the strip is inserted there 
will then be six sums ready, either for addition or multiplica- 
tion. Each child should have a card. When he has done 
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the six he pulls the strip B along until new numbers come 
underneath the numbers on card A and then has six more 


Ej 


EGIT 
ie 


Effe 
tX IE ER 


sums before him. He does these and then pulls the strip 
further along. The answers have to be written down. Use 
of this card may take the form of competition. 

4. The figure on page 127 is drawn on the blackboard. 
The children have to find the number which should be filled 
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in the middle small circle so that when it is subtracted from 
the numbers on the circumference at A, B, C, and D, the 


answer is the numbers on the circumference opposite them 
at E, F, G, and H. 

5. Cards made out as in the diagram on page 128 are pre- 
pared and each child is given one. He is also given a num- 
ber of small cards with numbers up to 10 on them. These 
small cards will be the same size as the squares in the big card. 

The children then have to work out the numbers that 
should be filled into the empty squares so that the sum of 
the three numbers above the double line give the number in 
the bottom line of squares. As the child finds each number 
he will pick it out from the cards he has and place it in the 
empty space. 

If it is not possible to have cards the diagram may be drawn 
on the blackboard and the children asked to write down the 
missing numbers in line. 

The same sort of exercise can be done with subtraction, 
multiplication and division, but for these there will be only 
one line of figures above the double line and the line of 
empty spaces. 

6. The children are given two sets of small cards. On 
one lot of cards are written sums such as 4+ 7=? or 
4x7 =? On the other set of cards are written numbers 
from which the children can pick out the card giving the 
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answer to each question. The children take one card with a 
sum on it and then pick out the answer from the cards with 
numbers on them. They then put these two down together 


3 


l 
and take another card with a sum on it and pick out its 


answer and so on. 
7. Various series are put on the board and the children are 


asked to complete them or to fill in any gaps that may have 
been left in a series, 


1 2 3 4 5 (e ee — 
1 3 5 9 1H € cem 
l I 2 2 3 3 — 2 
6 » t — 2 — 

1 2 1 Sy lie 32 — — 


io} 
| 
oc 
= 
| 
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Series may be very simple or may be so graded as to be 
quite difficult even for older children. 


Series may be written up in which there is a wrong number 
and the children asked to detect the wrong number and 
correct it. 

8. Sums are put on the board with their answers. Some 
of them are correct and some are not. The children have 
to write down the number of the sum and ‘ Yes' or ‘ No’ as 
they consider the answer to be correct or not. 


Subtraction sums : 


8 5 9 8 
1 2 4 3 ; 
"6 3 5 6 


This can be used for addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. 
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9. Sums with certain figures missing are given and the 
children have to find the missing figures. 


Addition: * 2 8 9 Subtraction: 1 * * 8 * 
9*4* 91:07. 

6061 
6456 

23402 


Children may also be interested in making up this sort of 
sum to give to their friends. 


EXERCISES THAT CAN BE USED IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


1. Wrong addresses. A number of addresses are given in 
which there is some mistake. Pupils are asked to imagine 
that they are postmen who have to find where the letters 
should go and have to correct the addresses. 


Examples : 


Shri Sita Ram S. Jogindar Singh 
Bareilly Batala 
M.P. Dt Amritsar 


2. Two lists are given. In one are the names of countries. 
In the other are the names of the capitals of those countries, 
in a different order. Pupils have to match the country with 
the name of its capital. 

This type of exercise may also be used with lists of countries 
and lists of products, rivers, other towns besides capitals and 
so on. 

3. Pupils are told that they are to make a journey, say from 
Bombay to London. They are to make a list of the different 
places they would see on the way and the countries in which 
these places are situated. 
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This can also be done with a railway journey in India. 

4. Riddles. Riddles are made up to which the answers 
may be countries, towns, rivers, etc. Pupils have to guess the 
answer to the riddle. 


Example : 
I am situated in the south-west of my country. 
If you travel from India to Australia you see me. 
I send out tea to other countries. 


I have a harbour where ships come. 
What am I? (Colombo) 


5. A list of names of middle-sized towns in India is given ; 
also a number of large cities. Pupils are asked to say which 
of the towns in the first list is nearest to each of the big cities 
given. 

Example : 

Saharanpur, Jabalpur, Hyderabad, Asansol, 
Amritsar, Itarsi. 


Which of the above is nearest to Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras ? ` 


EXERCISES THAT CAN BE UsED IN TEACHING HISTORY 


l. A number of events are given but not in their 
chronological order. Pupils are required to arrange them in 
chronological order. 

2. Certain events are listed and also a number of causes of 
these events. Pupils have to match event with cause or causes. 
There may be more than one cause for an event given in the 
list. 

3. Two lists are made, one of events, and the other of 
dates. Pupils have to match events and dates. 
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4, Lists are made of events and of those who were mainly 
concerned with the events in question, such as those who 
won battles, and pupils are required to match events with the 
persons concerned. Lists are made of events, and also of the 
countries in which they occurred. Pupils are required to 
match events and countries. 

5. Riddles may also be used in history particularly with 
historical personages, pupils being required to guess from the 
data given who is the personage in question. The same may 
also be done with events. 
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Simple Audio-Visual Aids 
to Foreign-Language Teaching 


W. R. LEE and HELEN COPPEN. This handbook is an 
introduction to the use of aids in foreign-language 
and second-language teaching. It is intended mainly 
for teacher training colleges and centres where the 
teaching of English is studied. Part I of the book 
deals with the use of aids, Part II with making them. 

as 


Language Teaching Games 
and Contests 


w. R. LEE. This book contains descriptions of games , 
and game-like activities which, under a teacher's 
direction, can be used in the classroom to teach or 
practise various points of language, e.g. specific 
structures and usages. The games are mainly intended 
for 8 to l4-yearolds but could be used for older 
children and adults. The purpose of each game is 
carefully defined and detailed procedure given. 6s 


Techniques and Apparatus 
for the Science Teacher 


A. `G. BELESON and H. CREASER. This handbook aims to 
tell science teachers, in straightforward terms, how to 
make much of the basic apparatus they require in any 
science laboratory or workshop, and how to conduct 
certain experiments fundamental to school science 
teaching. The text is very fully illustrated. 7s 6d 
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